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FROM THE EDITORIAL DESK 


Three times every day, at least, our 
nerves are regularly set on edge by 
the broadcast news. We hear of 
hydrogen bomb tests, death in the air 
and on the highways, international 
disputes, the effects of radioactive 
fall-out. A visitor from another planet 
listening to earth’s news might sup- 
pose earthlings would be preoccupied 
every hour of the day with the hor- 
rible state of the world. It is astonish- 
ing how few of us are so_pre- 
occupied, except for anxiety lurking 
at the back of consciousness. 

The program of the Canadian Wel- 
fare Council’s Annual Meeting and 
Conference gave no hint of disaster 
feared or expected. There was, for 
instance, no session on civil defence. 
Except for passing allusions in a 
speech or two, everything was predi- 

cated upon peaceful, if rapid, evolu- 
tion. 

It was as if we are living in two 
worlds at once, the nightmare world 
of the broadcast news, and the world 
of health, education and welfare and 
people “passing upon their lawful 
occasions”. The latter world is beset 
with problems, to be sure—family 
difficulties, delinquency, distressed 
people at hewn and abroad, education 
—but these are the everyday problems 
of life. 

One wonders why people are not 
more active in defending themselves 
against the dark possibilities. Is it 
because they have been keyed up for 
disaster for too long? Or because they 
feel no power over the scientific, mili- 
tary and political forces that may de- 
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cide their fate? Or is it simply because 
human beings have an_ irresistable 
impulse to get on with the ordinary 
business of living whatever may be- 
fall? Is it not a marvel how quickly 
they return to houses damaged by 
floods, how doggedly they re- -build 
cathedrals hit repeatedly by bombs? 

We could be accused of hiding our 
heads in the sand when we ignore for 
so much of the time the threats on 
the horizon. And yet we may be 
wiser than we know, persist in 
going on as if there were no danger. 
At least we are getting more and 
more practice in working together 
for human welfare, and there are 
some signs that we are growing in a 
spirit of charity towards all men. 
This must be said with diffidence and 
reservations, for there is more hate 
than love in the world still. In spite 
of this, one cannot help believing 
that a nation grown strong in united 
constructive effort will also be strong 
to resist evil.@ @ @ 

For perhaps the first time in 
history, leisure, we are told, is be- 
coming a large-scale social problem. 
There has always been a small highly- 
privileged class whose education has 
trained them for leisure. There was 
also (and still is, although it is getting 
smaller) a class, not rich but com- 
fortably off, whose motto was “Plain 
living and high thinking” and who 
were well versed in the arts of leisure 
as well as work. Now we are con- 
fronted with the possibility of leisure 
becoming the possession of a very 
large group of people who have never 
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dreamed of having so much free time, 
much less been educated for it. 

We are now taking it for granted 
we must undertake to educate every- 
body for the enjoyment of leisure. 
Perhaps we should first ask, What is 
this leisure? The word itself con- 
notes something more than time free 
from work, It suggests an easy place 
and an easy mind. There can be no 
leisure in this sense unless one’s work 
has been done with enjoyment and 
satisfaction and unless there is space 
to live in, serenity, and freedom from 
irritation and frustration. 

Shortening the working day will 
not in itself provide either free time 
or the conditions for real leisure. 
Even short hours of work can pro- 
duce nervous exhaustion instead of 
healthy fatigue, and there are likely 
to be just as many full-brief cases 
taken home from a thirty-hour week 
as a forty-hour one. Workers may 
feel so remote from the product of 
their labour that they feel no satis- 
faction or pride in what they have 
done. Cities are too big, and work 
and home may be much too far apart. 
One has only to observe the irritable 
driving and frantic jostling of home- 
going crowds to realize how hard a 
part of the day (not counted in the 
working-time) are these hours of 
travel, and how little conducive to 
repose and recreation at home in 
the evening. Home itself may be too 
crowded and noisy, and there may 
be many anxieties and worries there. 
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Here are problems for community 
and social planners as well as teachers 
and recreation leaders—and for each 
one of us as potential beneficiaries of 
shortened working days. Too many 
of us have relinquished the leisure 
that might already be ours. We have 
been striving for the sleek, immacu- 
late houses, the perfect grooming, the 
social usages, the “simple” meals 
(with ready-prepared foods tortured 
by time and labor into intricate new 
mixtures) that the slick magazines set 
up as ideals for gracious living, 
called. We are harassed, too, by try- 
ing to make ourselves into better 
parents, better people, better citizens, 
at the behest of psychologists, doctors, 
sociologists, friends and neighbours, 
the syndicated newspaper columns. 

The great problem of increased 
time away from the job is to make 
a fair part of it into true leisure. This 
requires thought, and that is no idle 
platitude. However pressing the prob- 
lems of planning for the shorter 
working week or for any social 
problem, we need to be firm in 
giving ourselves stretches of quiet 
time in which to make choices among 
the many obligations we think we 
have, to think about what is right and 
essential and decide what we can 
reasonably accomplish. Then we can 
go about what we must do without 
rush, bustle and strain. We can begin 
at once to create the atmosphere of 
leisure, and it spreads quite easily. 

M.M.K. 
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LIFE IN A POLIO PAVILION RONALD WALMSLEY 





This article was written by a totally paralyzed polio patient who is 
completely dependent upon artificial means of respiration: the Emerson Iron 
Lung, the rocking-bed, and the Huxley Chest Respirator. 

Before be was stricken with polio over three years ago, Mr. Walmsley 
was on the staff of the Social Welfare Branch, B.C. Department of Health 
and Welfare, and he is now back on the pay-roll, attached to the Training 
Division of the Branch. His job is to read and review the articles in social 
work journals for the Library Notes issued to social workers on the staff. 

“It is nearly impossible for all workers to read and digest each article in 
all the periodicals that are available through the Social Welfare Branch 
Library,” says the training supervisor. “It is hoped, however, that each social 
worker will be able to turn to the Library as a resource when studying one 
particular social problem or when in search of a greater understanding of 
method and technique.” These notes, along with the library catalogue, are 
expected to be “a short cut for all staff in keeping up-to-date and being able 
to find material pertinent to the subject under study”. All social workers— 
and many others—will readily appreciate the value of a service like this. 

Now for the setting in which Mr. Walmsley works. In May 1955 the 
polio patients in the Infectious Diseases section of the Vancouver General 
Hospital were moved to the newly constructed Polio Pavilion annexed to the 
Pearson Tuberculosis Hospital, and our author was one of these patients. 

He points out that many patients owe their final recovery to the Western 
Rehabilitation Centre (see article in February 1, 1957, issue of this magazine) 
as well as to the Polio Pavilion. 

Mr. Walmsley is enabled to get his articles, letters and library notes on 
paper through the work of a corps of women who serve cheerfully as 
stenographers and amanuenses. 


in attendance—veritable jacks-of-all- 


N entering the Pearson Polio 
() Pavilion in Vancouver one is 
first impressed by its un- 
hospital-like appearance. It might 
well be some fantastic indoor play- 
ground— bright, light, airy and spa- 
cious—a Disneyland of gadgets. 


The next thing that impresses most 
new visitors is the amount of equip- 
ment in use, from the simple wheel 
chairs and adjustable gatch beds, to 
the complicated rocking beds, chest 
respirators and cumbersome iron 
lungs. The L-shaped ward resembles 
a workshop with a staff constantly 
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trades, not just orderlies but polio 
engineers. 

They perform a million and one 
tasks from lighting cigarettes, turning 
pages, putting up or taking down 
reading racks (a two-man task for 
the rocking beds), to adjusting pres- 
sures, checking motors and, most 
important of all, moving patients 
from one type of breathing machine 
to another. The latter task requires 
skill, exact timing and presence of 
mind. 

The unusual sounds are disconcert- 
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ing to adults, terrifying: to children, 
later fascinating. There is the rhyth- 


mic inflation and deflation of the 
bellows (the life-sustaining breath- 
ing); there is the escaping air from 
the Huxley chest respirators, the 
even ticking of the rocking beds, 17 
to the minute (normal breathing) 
and, most terrifying of all, the 
ominous puffing of a lung which is 
partly opened. 

To this background add four sets 
of TV, one radio (earphones left un- 
heeded, whispering away to them- 
selves on the wall), patients talking 
and joking with each other and with 
the staff. All this soon blends to- 
gether into the common and little- 
noticed sounds of a polio ward. 


First rate accommodation, com- 
bined with a very high standard of 
medical, nursing and physical therapy 
treatment, make this polio centre one 
of the foremost in Canada as far as 
the physical aspects of rehabilitation 
are concerned. 


The Worst Stage 

When a polio patient begins to 
recover from the delirium and _ hal- 
lucinations of the first days, or weeks, 
or months of severe polio, there is 
much mental readjustment to be 
made. 

Probably there is anxiety over 
financial affairs in connection with 
the families left behind, with the 
sudden loss of income and any num- 
ber of more personal problems. 

One thinks of one’s own recovery, 
first in terms of weeks, which grow 
into months, which grow, to 
amazement, to half a year, a year. 
An insidious doubt comes that re- 
covery will not be complete and, as 
time goes on, one begins to modify 
hopes—“If I had nothing else but my 


breathing I would be satisfied” 
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Finally the realization comes to 
some patients that their breathing is 
always going to be impaired and that 
they will always require some form 
of artificial res spiration, even though 
they are able to get through several 
hours of the day by glosso-pharyn- 
geal, or, in everyday terms, “frog” 
breathing. 

It is through this stage that the 
patient has his hardest fight against 
fear, hopelessness and recurring de- 
pression. More than at any other 
time, it is now that the contact with 
other patients and an understanding 
staff is so essential. 

It is toward a balance between 
resignation to the inevitable and will- 
power to go on trying to improve 
that the patient must aim, in order to 
stay on an even mental keel and 
regain some small consciousness of 
well-being in spite of the calamitous 
disability. 

To many of us reading is a wel- 
come escape from monotony. TV 
programs, even the most inferior, are 
a valuable recreation. The regular 
visits of the ministers of various 
churches are yet another prop to 
some patients. A good mental equili- 
brium is as essential to recovery as 
the physical forms of treatment. 


Keeping Normal 

What of the social aspects of re- 
habilitation? There are four relation- 
ships important to preserve: a break- 
down in any one may mean a set- 
back. 

First there is the patient-to-patient 
relationship—one cannot live in a little 
world of one’s own; one is a member 
of a group and somehow or other, no 
matter what the social or intellectual 
standard, one must be accepted and 
contribute something to the group. 
This is perhaps more important and 
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more difficult than an outsider might 
realize. 

Second, there is the patient-to-staff 
relationship—every patient who finds 
himself absolutely and totally de- 
pendent upon the staff develops 
sensibilities never before realized. 

The attending staff have a great 
deal to do with the general temper of 
the ward as a whole. To both patient 
and attendant, there are subtle ways 
of kindness and its opposite, and both 
develop their own defences. An 
understanding, intelligent and tolerant 
staff is essential. 

Third, there is the patient-to- family 
relationship, which must be preserv ed 
as fully as circumstances permit. 
Around each patient there is a far- 
reaching constellation of people and 
their problems. A patient, particu- 
larly a married man or married 
woman, has many close family rela- 
tives and friends, business associates 
and so on. 

The ultimate aim of the polio treat- 
ment is to have the patient return to 
his home environment for longer and 
longer visits until the hospital and its 
lungs and other respiratory aids are 
dispensed with entirely. 

The fourth is the patient-to-visitor 
relationship—the stimulating contact 
with the outside world—a very im- 
portant part of the day. ; 


Work and Pay 

Now we come to the last two as- 
pects of rehabilitation, which may 
readily be combined, the vocational 
and economic aspects. Vocational 
rehabilitation depends upon two 
things, the extent and speed of the 
physical recovery and the training 
and occupation of the patient before 
the onset of illness. 

Patients who have had professional 
training, and who have _ perhaps 
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attained some professional status, are 
probably the easiest to rehabilitate 
vocationally, regardless of the degree 
of recovery. 

A doctor once passed the opinion 
that an iron lung would not have 
held Einstein from his accomplish- 
ments. We are not all Einsteins, but 
we must, by self-searching and using 
to the utmost the counselling ser- 
vices we get, make the most of what- 
ever talents this virulent virus of 
polio has left intact. 

A polio pavilion accommodates 
patients in varying stages of recovery: 
those who are completely immobil- 
ized and completely dependent on 
mechanical means of respiration, 
those who are beginning to walk 
again, and the paraplegics who, with 
the aid of the most modern pros- 
thetic appliances, are now able to 
feed themselves and look after much 
of their own personal care. 

Then there are the “success cases” 
—those who have made sufficient re- 
covery to go home and resume their 
work: the wheel chair patient who is 
now a high school teacher; the man 
who has been discharged and who, 
although still requiring a wheel chair, 
has resumed his executive job in a 
large firm; the housewife who has 
returned to her family and_ her 
household duties; the bank manager, 
the typist, the comptometer operator, 
the store-keeper, all back to work. 

Pearson Polio Pavilion is not stand- 
ing still. Its directors are alert to new 


methods, experimentation and _in- 
creased knowledge. 
As more and _ more improved 


equipment becomes available it will 
be possible for even the most com- 
pletely immobilized patients to regain 
a sense of their personal worth by 
becoming contributing members to 
their community. 
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COUNCIL OF SOCIAL 
SERVICES OF CALGARY 


requires 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Qualifications: Professional so- 


THE BRANTFORD 
YMCA-YWCA 


requires 


an assistant woman 
Executive Director 


commencing September Ist 


cial work training; successful 
related experience, ability in 
leadership and public relations. 


Requirements: University grad- 
uate, experience in field of 
YWCA or YMCA-YWCA, 
Social Work, or related fields. 
Salary: About $4,500 (deter- 
mined by experience and train- 


ing ). 


Salary: Commensurate’ with 


experience and training. 
Apply to: 
President, 
Council of Social Services Enquiries to be directed to: 
Executive Director 
YMCA-YWCA 
40 Queen Street 
BRANTFORD, Ontario 


of Calgary, 
Room 22, Maclean Building, 
CALGARY, Alberta. 





JOHN HOWARD SOCIETY OF ONTARIO 
requires 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY for the Ottawa Branch 
Starting salary $4,500 to $5,000 


ONE CASEWORKER for Kingston, Hamilton or 
Toronto Branch 


Starting Salary $3,600 to $4,700 
Professional training in social work is requisite; experience in the 
setting is not essential as orientation will be provided including field 
trips to selected penal institutions. Good personnel practices and 
professional supervision. Starting salaries depend on training and 
experience. 
Apply to: 
A. M. Kirkpatrick 
Executive Director 
340 Jarvis Street 
TORONTO 5, Ontario 
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An eminent family and juvenile court judge gives his view 
of what can be done to prevent and cure... 


FAMILY BREAKDOWN 


JUDGE V. LORNE STEWART 





h HE Children’s Aid Society and 
the Juvenile and Family Court 
are confronted with a serious, 

common problem—distress and break- 

down within the family. Such dis- 
organization differs in kind, degree, 
and effect from home to home. 
Dealing, as we are, with individuals, 
and their relationships with one 
another, the problem is never simple. 

There has been’ discovered no 

panacea, no formula, no easy answer 

to the infinite variety of difficulties 
which spring up within the home. 


In the Juvenile and Family Court 
these problems take three forms: 
juvenile delinquency, child neglect, 
and husband-wife disputes. It is quite 
apparent why these three ty pes of 
difficulty have found their way into 
such a Court, for they are but parts 
of one and the same problem related 


There was, indeed, a time in your 
history when you drew no line of 
demarcation between the two. 


Who can say whether an eight 
year old boy, thrice run away from 
home, stealing, damaging, in search 
of Texas “twelve miles away”, is a 
neglected child, a delinquent child, 
or a sadly “emotionally disturbed” 
child? Or are we talking about one 
and the same thing? But this we do 
know—he is somebody’s responsi- 
bility. With respect to this little fel- 
low a number of people felt respon- 
sible —the Neighborhood Workers, 
the Child Adjustment Services of the 
Board of Education, the Children’s 
Aid Society, the boy’s teacher and 
his minister. These persons met in the 
Psychiatrist’s office at the Court to 
think together concerning the reasons 


for his behavior, and to search their 
minds and experience to find a solu- 
tion to this would-be Texan’s 
problem. A predominant source of 
the trouble was found in the home 


in close lineage. 


It is often a short, sometimes in- 
evitable, step from a condition of 
neglect to an act of delinquency. 


A particularly beautiful architectural feature of Toronto’s Jarvis Street, 
which is gradually becoming a street of impressive structures, is the newly 
completed building which houses the Family and Juvenile Court of Metropoli- 
tan Toronto. The functional beauty of this building is in keeping with the 
spirit of the work that goes on within it. 

The formal opening, which takes place on June 21, makes this a suitable 
time to publish an article by the Court’s Senior Judge. Judge Stewart has 
lectured in Family Law at the Toronto School of Social Work since 1945, 
and has been with the Juvenile and Family Court since 1944, beginning as 
Deputy Judge. The article has already appeared in part or in full in the 
Ontario Medical Review, the Brockville Examiner and the Ontario Welfare 
Reporter. It is based on a speech made by Judge Stwart at the Annual Meeting 
of the Children’s Aid and Infants’ Homes of Toronto on April 11, 1956. 
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itself—highly charged with emotional 
instability, and filled with immaturity 
and conflict. 


Significantly enough, over seventy 
per cent of our delinquent children in 
Metropolitan Toronto spring from 
homes in which the under-the-roof 
climate and culture is characterized 
by misunderstanding, recriminations, 
unstable and immature conduct on 
the part of parents, quarrelling and 
friction and an inconsistent code of 
personal standards. 


Let us look at some of the actual 
dimensions of this problem of family 
disorganization. In 1955 some 1,518 
children were found to be delinquent 
in this Metropolitan area; 1,993 
children were found to belong to 
homes in which there was acute 
neglect, 3,422 husbands and wives 
gave evidence in Court about the 
break-up of their marital lives, re- 
sulting in the collecting and paying 
of over a million dollars in main- 
tenance orders. 

Now this is a grim picture. It is one 
we cannot ignore. Whether we are 
impressed by the numerical facts, or 
by the insidious damage done to 
children forced to absorb such 
punishment, or by the possible effect 
on the well- -being of the community 
and of the nation, it is a challenging 
situation. 


This is no small, parochial matter. 
What is happening to a serious num- 
ber of homes on any street, in any 
city, is of national significance. For 
the breakdown of the home—the bit- 
terness generated by domestic failure, 
the sourness of attitude and a sense 
of injustice born in an atmosphere 


of strife—reaches out and affects 
everything it touches. 

The important question is—Why 
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does it exist? Why this breakdown 
within the home? 

This is an attempt to re-think this 
problem of the disturbed home, and 
to set up a few guide posts which 
will help us to keep our sense of 
direction as we seek to find answers 
to these difficult problems. 

These ideas have, of necessity, 
grown out of the unfolding drama of 
home life, seen in Juvenile and Family 


Court, as participated in by your 
workers, by parents, neighbors, 
lawyers, police and _ others. Fre- 


quently minds and ideas have clashed, 
and the Court has remained, as it 
must, in a neutral position, waiting 
for the whole story to unfold. 

First, we must keep the focus upon 
the individual child—realizing that his 
welfare is paramount. Every child 
entitled to live in a family in which 
there is security of affection, cer- 
tainty of reasonable control, con- 
stancy of wholesome example, and a 
steady reliance on a high standard of 
values. Every child has the right to 
be so surrounded, in formative years, 
by influences which will enable him, 
in maturity, to assume his full 
responsibilities. We must look at 
every child (no matter what the 
degree of his misconduct, or the 
intensity of his neglect), in terms of 
his power to become a good citizen. 
No case can be declared hopeless 
where a child is concerned. 

Second, we must put a strong em- 
phasis upon the responsibilities of 
parents for the good management of 
their homes. To be a “wise affec- 
tionate and careful parent”, the ideal 
set up in Eversley’s Law of Domestic 
Relations, is to accept the role of 
parenthood as a heavy responsibility, 
to be neither flippantly entered into, 
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nor cast aside on the least provoca- 
tion. 


Recently a mother asked me to 
place her children to make it possible 
for her to go to work. Asked how 
long she had in mind for this holiday 
from the kitchen, she replied, “I 
would like to work for ten or fifteen 
years, but would like to see the 
children every six weeks.” 


While we see too many who are 
eager to shed parental care and 
worry, we need to beware of another 
aspect of the problem, the tendency 
for the traditional responsibilities, 
activities and pleasures of the home 
to drift away into other areas—fre- 
quently leaving the home a place for 
the younger generation (and parents) 
only to hang their hats. 


Historically, the home is the chan- 
nel through which the ideals, tradi- 
tions and purposes of society reach 
the child, and no adequate substitute 
has as yet been invented. The safest 
answer to the problems of child life 
still lie in the home, in this basic 
centre of society and not out on the 
periphery. 

I believe that the welfare of our 
children lies most safely in putting 
strength back in the home—support- 
ing those centripetal forces which 
rally about the weakened, disaster- 
stricken home, giving it strength to 
recover its dignity and purpose. 

In this “back to the home” move- 
ment we are in effect saying to young 
people, “Enter into marriage deter- 
mined to make it work. Avoid a 
‘terminable’ view of marriage. Accept 
parenthood as the highest vocation.” 
To all parents we are saying, “Es- 
tablishing a happy home for your 
children is your greatest responsi- 
bility—and it can be your greatest 
source of satisfaction.” 
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Society should not do for the home 
what the home can do for itself. 


Third, the community has a 
responsibility to come to the aid of 
failing parents. Motivated both by 
self-interest and by humanitarian 
concern, the community must stand 
ready to reinforce the home—with- 
drawing its support only at the point 
at which the home is capable of 
running its own affairs again. 

This, of course, is exactly what, is 
being done by the social agencies of 
this city, many of them represented 
here to-day. There is not time to 
speak of each of these organizations, 
many of which come into direct con- 
tact with the Juvenile and Family 
Court because of their focus on 
family problems. The public can be 
proud of these agencies. They are 
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doing a great work despite heavy 
odds. 

Fourth, when parents are no longer 
wise, affectionate or careful concern- 
ing the management of their children, 
a more drastic approach to the 
problem must of necessity be adopted. 
This brings us into the important 
area of child placement and foster 
care. 

The placing: of children in a new 
environment is a delicate matter. 
Here, as in many of the affairs of 
men, there is a time to wait, a time 
to plan, and a time to act. Through 
each step in the sequence, that which 
is best for the child must be the main 
concern. 

To transplant a shrub is a skilful 
and delicate operation. How much 
more is involved in the uprooting and 
transplanting of a child! This is no 
administrative exercise; no laboratory 
experiment; no cash and carry trans- 
action; no “on the block” market- 
place transaction. 


Society can allow no cold, calculat- 
ing motive to affect the selection of 
a home for a child. The removal of a 
child into foster care calls for con- 
summate care, thought and skill. 


Those workers to whom this is en- 
trusted are a dedicated group, who 
go about their task with great pro- 
fessional competence and in a humble 
manner. The community can never 
reward them enough for their contri- 
bution. 

Fifth, the policy of the Children’s 
Aid Society to do all in its power to 
keep children with their natural 
parents is a commendable one, and I 
understand that you have redoubled 
your efforts in this regard. Your 
voluntary, non-ward care program, 
energetically promoted as it is, and 
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adequately supported, can go a long 
way toward holding homes together. 


May I say, however, that the 
degree of success in keeping families 
intact will depend to a considerable 
extent upon giving your workers 
caseloads of workable size, for time 


is the essence of this preventive 
work. 
We need to leave our workers 


(whether they be protection workers, 
probation officers, or family counsel- 
lors), free to focus their energies on 
their families, free to spend un- 
limited hours guiding, instructing, 
changing attitudes, through that in- 
tangible process known as the case 
work approach, based upon a device 
as old as time, called the alchemy of 
influence. 

I would like to say to workers 
here to-day, especially the young 
ones, in a fatherly fashion, that this 
is a person-to-person matter, which 
won't work by remote control, but 
can only happen when you are with 
your clients. This is not to minimize 
thinking, reading, conferring, dictat- 
ing records, or planning an approach 
—for these things are necessary. Good 
casework is a high and dignified vo- 
cation, requiring knowledge, | skill 
and training, but above all else, 
much personal contact. 


Sixth, try as we will to hold the 
home together by all the devices and 
techniques at our command, we will 
encounter a serious percentage of 
failures, human nature being as it is, 
and our state of knowledge about 
people still out on the growing edge 
of things. These failures will necessi- 
tate wardship action and the removal 
of children from their natural 
parents. This, too, calls for great 
skill, maturity and judgment on the 
part of the worker. It is important 
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to act at the right point in the de- 
velopment of a case, neither being 
too impetuous, nor procrastinating 
too long. The Ontario Child Welfare 
Act goes to considerable lengths in 
defining the conditions under which 
the courts may determine a state of 
neglect and vest wardship in the 
Children’s Aid Society. These con- 
ditions go beyond the misconduct of 
parents to include more _ subtle, 
damaging and far-reaching aspects of 
the problem. The Act in_ reality 
endeavors to define in detail what is 
a “wise, affectionate and careful 
parent”. 


The actual translating of the ideal 
into action constitutes a task demand- 
ing great care and thought on the 
part of the Court. Let us not forget 
that in 1,993 cases in 1955, it was 
necessary to decide against the return 
of children to their parents in 
Metropolitan Toronto. 

As one deals week by week with 
these homes in which neglect has 
made action imperative, an amazing, 
seemingly inconsistent fact appears: 
that there are frequently very real 
family ties in homes where there is 
serious neglect. 

A young prostitute plies her trade— 

» “keep her child”; a couple con- 
ein of using nasoosies struggle 
desperately to prove themselves able 
to give their children a good home; 
an alcoholic couple long to have their 
children with them and provide them 
with an acceptable environment, but 
never quite stay sober long enough; 
a defective mother bathes her child 
with constant regularity, but neglects 
to feed it; a mother in a third com- 
mon law union, found drunk in a 
pool of blood, with two children 
cowering in fear, and a third drink- 
ing from the dregs of a beer bottle, 
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later wept tears of affection for her 
children removed to a place of safety. 


However, even on this level of 
established neglect, with parents 
grossly careless in their staridards and 
duty, we must not close the door too 
soon on the possibility of rehabilitat- 
ing the home. 


I would like to quote from an in- 
teresting booklet on Child Protection 
skilfully written by the Canadian 
Welfare Council: 

The agency should recognize that 

families can, with help, recover from 

seemingly devastating situations; and 
that all neglectful parents have 
strengths as well as weaknesses. 

Another question which we might 
well ask ourselves is, “Are there still 
methods of family rehabilitation yet 
unexplored and untried in our area?” 
I am greatly interested in the re- 
ported highly successful project of 
the London County Council, aimed 
specifically at avoiding the necessity 
of removing neglected children from 
their parents. 


In this scheme a family rehabilita- 
tion centre, composed of several 
units, has been set up (in a sense, a 


“social” Mayo Clinic), in which pro- 
fessional skill and supervision is 
focussed simultaneously upon _ all 


members and aspects of the family 
problem. 

This British project has achieved 
such success in rehabilitating families 
and in reducing the necessity of 
placing children in substitute homes 
that they are in the process of extend- 
ing the project at the present time. 


But one does not sit long listening 
to neglect cases without developing 
a conviction that in a serious number 
of cases the natural parents cannot 
be entrusted with the care of their 
offspring. Wardship, with or without 
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adoption in mind, is clearly apparent 
as the only solution to many of these 
problems. The issue is well stated in 
the preamble of an early draft of the 
Juvenile Delinquents Act: 

The rights of parents are sacred and 
should not be lightly interfered with, 
but they may be forfeited by abuse. 
Paramount to the rights of parents is 
the right of every child to a fair 
chance of growing up to be an honest, 
respectable citizen. . . . The State, too, 
has rights, and ought not to stand idly 
by while children are trained, either 
by evil example or by neglect, to dis- 
obey her laws. 

Finally, | would like to make the 
observation that in a sense we have 
a child community in our midst—the 
community of neglected, deprived, 
rejected and unwanted children. 
Their problems are individual, real, 
vital, imperative. Realizing that each 
child will one day ply a trade, cast a 
vote, rear a family, be a citizen,— 
how important this matter becomes! 


The number of neglected children 
before the Court is increasing every 
year. The cost of caring for them is 
higher than it ever was. The loss in 
human values can never be deter- 
mined. 


It seems to me that we should re- 
draw the line for community action 
and take a stand against the forces 
that undermine family life. May I 
suggest: 

1. We should, with great candor 
and honesty, scrutinize our methods 
of operation, prepared to weed out 
marginal procedures. 


2. We should declare human need 
as we see it. If the need is there (and 
no one is better able to recognize 
it than those of you at work in the 
field), then it should be proclaimed. 


This community has always given its 
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full support where human need 
existed, and will go on giving it. 

3. Above all, let us recognize that 
all of us engaged in work on behalf 
of children and families are inter- 
dependent one upon the other, and 
we can only succeed if we work to- 
gether in an atmosphere of good will, 
mutual respect, trust and confidence. 

The family is an incredibly tough 
institution. Even its weakest members 
are worth fighting for. The indivi- 
dual child is our hope for the future, 
and time is still on our side when 
we are dealing with him. Through 
him to-day’s losses may become to- 
morrow’s gains. Our decisions con- 
cerning his welfare weigh heavily 
upon our shoulders—for he is the 
foundation upon which will be built 
the home life of the next and sub- 
sequent generations. 


TWO GRADUATE 
CASEWORKERS 


for progressive family-based 
program in F.S.A.A. member 
agency. 

C.A.S.W. personnel practices, 
new building, insurances, pen- 
sion plan. 

excellent community — services 
in a beautiful city and pro- 
vince. Planned supervision and 
varied opportunities for profes- 
sional development. Beginning 
salary range $298 to $342, re- 
lated to qualifications and ex- 
perience. 


Applications to: 
Deryck THomson, M.S.W., 
Executive Director, 
Family Service Agency of 
Greater Vancouver, 
1637 West 8th Avenue, 
VANCOUVER 9, B.C. 
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How British Columbia found warm-hearted families 


with room for one more. 


IN SEARCH OF FOSTER HOMES 


ROSE BLINDER 





UNDREDS Of children needing 

foster homes—far too few 

homes open to them. The 
child placing agencies in British 
Columbia were worried about this, 
because it is they who are responsible 
for these youngsters. And so they 
combined their forces and made a 
province wide appeal for foster 
homes during the week of November 
4 last year. 

Each month to one agency alone, 
the Children’s Aid Society of Van- 
couver, come 60 to 70 children be- 
cause their parents are unable to care 
for them. Approximately half are 
placed directly with adopting parents, 
and others, ranging in ages from 10 
days to 173 years must go to foster 
homes. 

There are family groups, children 
of mixed racial origin and babies who 
are not yet available for adoption. 
When family breakdown occurs and 
the children must be looked after 
apart from their own parents, their 
well-being depends on their receiving 
loving care with other families. 


What We Did About It 

The nature of this need was pre- 
sented to the community and drew 
a rewarding response. 

Many months of careful prepara- 
tion preceded the actual foster home 
campaign. A committee, composed of 
representatives of board and staff of 
the agencies concerned, a member 


from the School of Social Work, 
University of British Columbia, plus 
two experts from an advertising 
agency, first met in May to lay the 
ground work for the campaign. 

The committee decided that the 
publicity must be designed to appeal 
to the people who would make 
desirable foster parents. This involved 
a tremendous job of interpretation to 
the staffs of the mass media who were 
to present the state of affairs to the 
public. 

On a suggestion from our adver- 
tising experts, each newspaper, radio 
and television station was invited to 
send a representative to a special 
meeting arranged to acquaint them 
with the need and enlist their co- 
operation at the time of the campaign. 

Based on material sent to us by a 
Los Angeles agency and the Jackie 
agency of San Francisco, a great deal 
of mimeographed information was 
given to these representatives, along 
with assurance that stories about our 
children and foster parents would be 
available. 

This interpretative material, along 
with a brochure printed through the 
office of the Superintendent of Child 
Welfare proved of great value. Much 
of the information formed the basis 
of many articles and radio interviews 
which appeared during Campaign 
Week. 

This material, too, formed the basis 


Miss Blinder is supervisor of the Homefinding Department, Children’s 
Aid Society of Vancouver, one of the agencies that cooperated in the joint 


campaign described in this article. 
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of a comprehensive kit prepared for 
the many volunteers who so gener- 


ously came to our assistance. There 
were 32 in all, ex-social workers and 
board and committee members, from 
both the Children’s Aid Societies in 
Vancouver. The volunteers were re- 
cruited by the volunteer chairman 
and her assistant who were keenly 
aware of the strategic part they 
played in making success possible. 

Before Campaign Week an orien- 
tation meeting was held for the 
volunteers, to give them some essen- 
tial background information, as well 
as to acquaint them with the specifics 
of the job they would be filling, 
whether answering the telephones or 
doing the initial interviews. These 
jobs were carried largely by the 
volunteers over the following three 
wecks. 


The Great Day Arrives 

Finally, on November 4th, Foster 
Home Week opened with a procla- 
mation graciously made by Mayor 
Fred Hume before the television and 
newspaper cameras. 

From nine o'clock of the first 
morning, the four volunteers answer- 
ing the telephones in the campaign 
office were kept busy. Our campaign 
chairman and her assistants were 
regularly called upon to produce, at a 
moment’s notice, just the right story 
for some article being written, or just 
the right foster parent or foster child 
to be interviewed. 


Respect for human privacy, and 
the feelings of children already soci- 
ally and emotionally hurt by separa- 
tion from parents, made us most 
hesitant about their appearance on 
radio and television shows. 


We learned that the broadcasting 
staff were sensitive to these feelings, 
and we in our turn exercised great 
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care in the selection of the children 
and in the content of the interview- 
ing. On the whole our efforts were 
successful, and we trust that with 
each subsequent campaign our ability 
to use to the optimum all the special 
talents of writers and broadcasters 
will grow. 

Throughout the week, 
nouncements, as well as_ stories, 
articles and interviews were laced 
through all the newspapers and radio 
and television broadcasts. 


Spot an- 


The brochure was distributed with 
the co-operation of the schools and 
churches of the Greater Vancouver 
area, and in all over 70,000 found 
their way into homes of possible 
foster parents. 

Distribution of the pamphlet was 
carried out late in the campaign 
week, and helped to stagger the 
volume of response over a longer 
period, giving the volunteers a better 
opportunity to deal effectively with 
the calls that came in. 


Results! 


Much interest and concern for our 
children was generated by the cam- 
paign. Four hundred and six foster 
home applications had to be evaluated 
by our agency alone, a number just 
under the intake of the whole prev- 
ious year. 

Of this number, 
cent of the applicants withdrew, 
some because they had not fully 
realized all the implications of being 
foster parents; some because of 
changed family circumstances, such 
as illness, pregnancy, visiting relatives, 
unemployment; others because they 
felt that they could not part with a 


178 or 43.8 per 


foster child and wished adoption 
instead. 
Twelve per cent were rejected 


because of inadequate housing, age, 
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too great family responsibilities or 
other serious family problems. 


It now appears that 32.5 per cent 
of the applications will result in ap- 
proved homes. Since the usual figure 
for our agencies and others is only ten 
to fifteen per cent, we must conclude 
that the seriousness and calibre of the 
applicants were two to three times as 
high as usual because of the careful 
campaign publicity. 

It was evident, too, that the pub- 
licity was reaching a part of the 
community that had been barely 
touched before, namely families who 
could not immediately adopt but who 
were really interested in extending 
their family by taking a child on a 
long-term, indefinite basis. 


This group of homes will be of 
great value, since it means that better 
plans can be made for children who 
have, of necessity, previously re- 
mained in homes of a more temporary 
nature. 


We had also a great number of 
people who expressed an interest in 
babies and children of mixed racial 
origin, homes for whom have always 
been urgently required. 

However, the number of applica- 
tions for children over 12 was dis- 
tressingly low, while we still have an 
abundance of homes who want a pre- 
school girl with no problems. This 
will have many implications for 
future planning to meet agency 
placement needs. 

How can we best sum up the 
results of this foster home campaign 


—by the number of excellent ap- 
proved homes which resulted? By the 
better placements which these allow 
us to make? By the great numbers of 
people in the community who have 
gained understanding and sympathy 
for this important aspect of child 
welfare? Or by the justifiable pride 
which foster parents must feel in the 
community’s recognition of the val- 
uable service they give? 

Each of these results taken alone is 
excellent. Measured together they 
add up to an exceedingly profitable 
venture. This was the unanimous 
decision of the Joint Campaign Com- 
mittee. 

It was considered by some people 
that the campaign had suffered be- 
cause it had not been possible to 
present it clearly enough as a co- 
operative effort of several child plac- 
ing agencies. This fault could quite 
readily be overcome by a name or 
slogan, and some distinctive letter- 
head. 

The campaign had been undertaken 
with no specific budget, and incurred 
only $61.88 in expenses because of 
the extreme generosity of the many 
different kinds of people who worked 
with us. It would be impossible to 
cost-account all the interest and 
enthusiasm, as well as the hundreds 
of hours of work done by the volun- 
teers and agency staff, which made 
possible a satisfactory completion of 
this most vital job of searching for 
foster homes. 


Experience is never limited, and it is never complete; 
it is an immense sensibility, a kind of huge spider-web of the 
finest silk threads suspended in the chamber of conscious- 
ness, and catching every air-borne particle in its tissue. 
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PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKERS 
required by 


PSYCHIATRIC SERVICES BRANCH 
SASK. DEPT. OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


WORKER I: $3,456-$4,200 per year. B.S.W. Degree. 


WORKER II: $4,044-$4,908 per year. 

M.S.W. Degree. Under some circumstances an applicant who has not 
completed a thesis may be considered. 

WORKER III: $4,368-$5,304 per year. 

M.S.W. Degree and some supervisory experience. 

These positions provide supervised experience in an expanding program 
which includes mental health clinics, wards, hospitals and rehabilitation 
centres. 

TRAINING BURSARIES: Living allowances $125-$250 per month, travel- 
ling expenses and tuition fees. For detailed information regarding these 
bursaries write to Psychiatric Services Branch, Sask. Dept. of Public Health, 
Provincial Health Bldg., Regina, Sask., Canada. 


For application forms apply to: 
Public Service Commission 


Legislative Bldg. 
REGINA, Sask., Canada 





WANTED 
MALE CASEWORKERS: B.S.W. OR M.S.W. 
The BIG BROTHER MOVEMENT of Toronto 


requires a caseworker for its counselling staff immediately. This agency 
offers an intensive counselling service, making use of all casework skills 
and techniques, to boys and young men between the ages of nine and 
twenty-one. 


Personnel Practices: meet C.A.S.W. standards. @ 
Supervision: top professional quality. 
Working Conditions: pleasant, spacious and comfortable. 
Salaries: starting salaries up to $4700 depending on personal qualifications, 
training and experience; substantial annual increments. 
Pension Plan. 
These positions would provide for an intensive and stimulating experience 
with a live, energetic casework agency. 
Apply to: 
Mr. JoHn KILeec, 
Executive Secretary, Big Brother Movement, 
504 Jarvis Street, TORONTO 
Telephone WA. 3-8439 
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No, you can’t tare it with you. Here is a wise way 


of leaving it behind. 


COMMUNITY FOUNDATIONS 


PETER LOWE 





OMMUNITY foundations, which 
C are established for the general 

welfare of the community, are 
now in operation in one hundred or 
more cities in the United States and 
Canada. 

Their combined resources at the 
close of 1956 were more than 206 
millions. Additional cities and areas 
are getting into the picture quite 
rapidly, and one would be quite safe 
in numbering community foundations 
among the “growth industries” on 
the North American continent. 

Winnipeg was the first city in 
Canada to establish a community 
foundation. It began in 1921 with a 
gift of $100,000 from its banker 
founder, the late W. F. Alloway, and 
a recent statement shows total active 
resources of $4,600,000. 

Foundations have been in existence 
at Victoria, Vancouver and Ottawa 
for a number of years. Two years 
ago they were brought into being at 
Calgary, Hamilton and London, and 
the Metropolitan Toronto Founda- 
tion was incorporated last year. 

Let us review the general plan 
under which this type of Foundation 
operates, using Winnipeg as example. 


What is the Purpose? 

The Winnipeg Community Foun- 
dation is designated to receive and 
administer funds for charitable pur- 
poses, and for educational and cul- 
tural purposes when so directed by a 
donor. It unites the gifts and bequests 
made at different times by various 
donors, and creates what is some- 
times called a super-endowment or 
reservoir of funds for the common 
good of the community. 

It is administered by a Board of 
from five to seven members who 
serve without remuneration and 
whose term of office is on a rotating 
basis. Appointments or reappoint- 
ments are made by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Manitoba, the Chief 
Justice of Manitoba, the Chief Justice 
of the Queen’s Bench, and the Regis- 
trar General of Manitoba and the 
Mayor of the City in joint session. 

This method of appointment to the 
Board brings to it citizens of out- 
standing ability, integrity and knowl- 
edge of the community. 


Use of Trust Companies 
Title to the product of the gifts, 
bequests and estates passing to the 
Community Foundation are carried 


Peter Lowe is executive director of the Winnipeg Foundation. He has 


spent all his life in Winnipeg, where his work has given him deep insight into 
all matters relating to the welfare needs of the city. He was in the service of 
Alloway and Champion Limited, a pioneer banking and investment firm from 
1906, (becoming general manager in 1917) until it was purchased for the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce. When the Foundation was incorporated in 
1921 by W. F. Alloway and his associates, Mr. Lowe became its honorary 
secretary, and on Mr. Alloway’s death in 1930 he undertook its development 
and direction. 
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in its own name, while custody and 
management is placed with branches 
of our nationally incorporated trust 


companies. They act as trustees for 
the foundation and in practice work 
co- operatively with its Board in the 
investing of funds. 


The officers of the Board and of 
the trust company must join in the 
transfer of securities, thus bringing 
about a form of joint corporation 
control over all the assets of the 
Foundation. This is one of the best 
forms of trusteeship yet devised for 
handling a public trust. 


The trust companies make the in- 
come available to the Foundation 
and, according to the donor’s direc- 
tions, the principal or portions there- 


of. 


Donors are urged to make their 
own selection of a trust company and 
they may designate a preferred char- 
ity or stipulate the field of service to 
which their funds are to be devoted. 
Donors may also indicate whether 
they wish their donation carried as a 
continuing fund or whether the 
principal, or portions of principal, as 
well as the income is to be disbursed 
over a given term of years. 


Discretionary Power 


The directions given by a donor 
are respected until changing condi- 
tions make the purpose of the direc- 


tion unnecessary, undesirable, im- 
practical or impossible. A statutory 
discretionary power permits the 


Board of the Foundation to act for 
the donor in such circumstances and 
to redirect the income into other 
useful welfare channels. This pre- 
vents any of the funds received by 
the Foundation from being touched 
by what is commonly known as the 


“dead hand” , or from becoming 
obsolete. 
70 


This discretionary power is most 
important. Canada is a young country 
and examples of funds left for specific 
charitable purposes becoming inoper- 
ative and useless have not yet been 
many. In older lands like Great 
Britain or even the United States, the 
examples are legion, and our legal 
experts tell us that the law is not 
very helpful when we seek to change 
the directions set out by a testator in 
a will or trust deed. Local illustra- 
tions of the wisdom of donors in sub- 
scribing to wide discretionary powers 
are not lacking. 

The founder of The Winnipeg 
Foundation left some written sugges- 
tions but no directions as to how the 
income from his estate might be 
employed. He named four charitable 
institutions and services. Only two 
out of the four have survived the 
changes that have taken place in the 
past twenty years, while a third has 

vastly changed its service. Human 

conditions change so rapidly that a 
project which is worthwhile today 
may be useless, harmful or non- 
essential tomorrow. 


The extension of government wel- 
fare services may also force the 
revision and redirection of the best 
laid plans of private philanthropy. If 
the past is any criterion, many of the 
needs and causes we regard highly 
today will over the years have dis- 
appeared and other contemporary 
needs will have taken their place. 


Where Winnipeg’s Capital Came 
From 

Winnipeg has received $500,000 or 
more from twenty-five or more 
living donors. Many of these are 
memorial funds: a son gave a quarter- 
million dollars in memory of his 
father; a daughter $10,000 in memory 
of her father and mother. A number 
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of donors automatically send a cheque 
each year for the credit of a fund 
already created during their lifetime, 
while others have made anonymous 


gifts. 


The Foundation has received forty 
or more bequests totalling more than 
$100,000 under wills; $50,000 from 
army and air force residuary canteen 
funds whose purpose had ended, and 
$75,000 of capital in cases where the 
donor and the charitable beneficiary 
desired the foundation to administer 
the funds. 


The largest source of capital arises 
from the Foundation being named to 
receive the residue of estates, por- 
tions or percentages of estates. Gifts 
of this character numbered forty-five 
and are entered at a value of approx- 
imately $3,500,000. 

The present active donated capital 
of $4,400,000 at book value, with a 
market value of more than $5,000,000, 
has been received from one hundred 
and twenty-six donors. 


A number of estates which are 
subject to life interests are not in- 
cluded, others have only been par- 
tially distributed. These irrevocable 
gifts, as well as other known gifts 
and estates that are to be received in 
the future, represent the capital 
potential of the Foundation. It is a 
bright and growing prospect. 

Practically all the capital has come 
from people who have a loyalty or 
desire to advance the welfare of the 
city of their birth or adoption. The 
community has been good to them 
and they have prospered in it. A 
number spend their years of retire- 
ment in places with a less rigorous 
climate but do not forget the com- 
munity in which they spent their 
active life. Winnipeg numbers among 
its donors former residents who died 
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in Ontario, British Columbia and 


California. 


What is Done with Income 


Of the total capital donations re- 
ceived, only 12 per cent has been 
specifically designated by donors. 
The remainder, 88 per cent, has 
simply been given to the Community 
Foundation for its general welfare 
purposes with no strings attached. 
The Board has the power to expend 
the income, and in some cases the 
principal, from this undesignated 
capital as it sees fit. 


The importance of free funds of 
this character to any community 
cannot be over-emphasized. The 
Board knows that every dollar dis- 
tributed has social consequences. The 
Foundation investigates each request 
for financial assistance before it in- 
vests. 

From its inception, the Winnipe 
Foundation has cooperated with the 
community welfare planning council, 
the community chest and every 
financial supporting body. There is 
no overlapping or usurping of the 
others’ field of service. 


The annual income disbursing 
power of the Winnipeg Foundation 
reached $189,000 in 1956. It dis- 
bursed $173,000 and had $31,000 of 
forward commitments. Its cumula- 
tive disbursements for community 
good since incorporation have been 
in excess of $2,200,000. 


How the Money Is Used 
A review of some of the highlights 
of the expenditure of this large 
amount is enlightening. 


Community Emergency 

Following the market collapse in 
1929, the Community Chest could not 
meet the current operating needs of 
the member agencies. The Founda- 
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tion met this emergency year by 
year until the chest was brought 


back to strength. During the 1950 
Winnipeg Flood it offered to con- 
tribute financial assistance to the 
Flood Relief Committee. In polio- 
myelitis epidemics it has taken up the 
deficits of hospitals and treatment 
services. 


Improvements and New Services 

The Foundation has financed and 
joined in the implementation of a 
number of community surveys of 
child care institutions and services 
which have brought about greatly 
improved standards. Similar surveys 
were made in the family field which 
resulted in related services being 
amalgamated into one family agency 
to function on a casework basis. 


The Foundation took a leading 
part in bringing about the amalgama- 
tion of the voluntary nursing ser- 
vices of the community. It has 
financially aided the YMCA and 
YWCA by having their trained per- 
sonnel carry group work into con- 
gested areas of the City as an aid in 
the prevention of delinquency. 

The Foundation provides venture 
capital for research, demonstrations 
and experiments, and something of 
this nature is always going forward 
in Winnipeg in cooperation with the 
community planning body and other 
organizations, in an attempt to close 
gaps in the welfare structure. Nor- 
quay Neighbourhood House, which 
will duplicate the family service 
being given so successfully in another 
district by Logan Neighbourhood 
House, is being sponsored in a run- 
down area. Logan House, having 
proved itself, has become a Chest 
agency, while the new neighbour- 
hood house is being regarded as ex- 
perimental for a three-year period. 
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Another current example is the 
Winnipeg Age and Opportunity 
Centre, which was the result of a 
survey and much research into the 
needs of senior citizens, sponsored by 
the Welfare Council and financed by 
the Foundation. Its financing has been 
arranged for a proving period of 
three years. 

New Buildings, Major Alterations and 
Replacements 

The Foundation, when funds per- 
mit, has subscribed to the capital 
requirements of community service 
agencies for new buildings, hospitals 
and needed extensions to premises. It 
has given money for rehabilitation, 
major alterations in buildings, and 
new equipment or replacements for 


old. 


Personnel for Services 

The Foundation has over the years 
helped financially in bringing well 
trained personnel to social agencies 
and provided bursaries and scholar- 
ships to enable staff members to get 
further training. When it was be- 
lieved that the essential agencies had 
sufficiently trained key workers, the 
Foundation supported the establish- 
ment of the Manitoba School of 
Social Work. For some years its sup- 
port has been confined to improving 
the training ability of the school. 


Some Questions Answered 


One may whole-heartedly agree 
that no charitable fund or trust 
should be created without full dis- 
cretionary power being given to the 
trustees to change the charitable pur- 
pose when it becomes impossible of 
achievement. 

You know that it would not be 
wise to give this power to individual 
executors because they are mortal and 
they die. The trust company, which 
is your executor, is a continuing or- 
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ganization. Can it satisfactorily carry 
out this responsibility for you? 
Banks and trust companies in the 
United States have been sponsors and 
backers of a great number of com- 


munity foundations since this modern 


plan was born. 


Why this great interest by trust 
companies in community founda- 
tions? A trust company has many 
functions, among which are the col- 
lection, custody, management, con- 
servation and investment of the 
capital of estates and trust funds. This 
is a distinct function and the trust 
company employs people who are 
trained and qualified to carry out 
such work. 

But the responsibility of wisely 
distributing the income from a 
charitable trust is a function for 
which their officers and staff have no 
special knowledge or training. It is a 
social welfare function which should 
be performed by a board composed 
of representative citizens of the com- 
munity who are experienced in wel- 
fare work, and who have a know- 
ledge of the charitable, educational 
and cultural needs of the community. 
The community foundation is dedi- 
cated to the administration of philan- 
thropic funds. 

No trust company willingly wants 
to accept the responsibility for 
carrying out any charitable directions 
of a client which it cannot satisfac- 
torily perform, although some trust 
companies have accepted such res- 
ponsibility where no community 
foundation was available in the area 
in which the charitable trust was 
being established. 

But it has now become generally 
acknowledged that the community 
foundation is the answer to the trust 
companies’ prayer, and the lawyers’ 
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as well, in that it offers a solution to 
many difficult problems presented to 
them by clients who wish to leave 
money for the common good. 


It is a case of the workman stick- 
ing to his last. The community 
foundation uses the trust companies 
to care for its donated capital. The 
trust company makes the income 
available to the community founda- 
tion for charitable disbursement. It is 
essential that the community founda- 
tion build into its fabric a recognized 
ability to spend wisely the income 
reaching its hands. 


Foundations within a Foundation 


The funds of a private or family 
foundation are welcome within a 
community foundation, particularly 
when the fund is for the benefit of a 
community or for as wide an area as 
a province. Each fund, whether in- 
dividual or collective, bears the name 
of the donor or a na given it by 
the donors—it is a fo i within 
the larger foundation. 


Each fund, whether small or large, 
has the advantage of cumulated ex- 
perience, legal powers and all the 
facilities a community foundation 
has to offer, including the use of 
every community resource for intel- 
ligent planning. In addition, its tax 
status is known and clearly defined. 
A donor can create a fund during 
lifetime, watch the gift at work and 
assist in guiding it, if he wishes. 

The wise banker and his wife who 
established the Community Founda- 
tion in Wi innipeg did not put their 
family name on it. They realized that 
if they had done so its capital would 
have remained static. They unselfish- 
ly named it after the community as an 
invitation to others to follow their 
example. Their faith has been more 
than justified. 
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What is -2€ommunity 
Foundation’s Field 


The community foundation in its 
activities does not overlap with any 
other community organization. It has 
a field of its own, both in the gather- 
ing of its donated capital and in the 
spending of its income. 


It is generally recognized that a 
community foundation, except in an 
emergency, should not make grants 
to the current operating expenses of 
member agencies of a Community 
Chest. Grants to these agencies 
should be for specific purposes only 
—for improvements, new services or 
for additional personnel—as has been 
the practice in Winnipeg described 
above. 

Although many substantial cash 
gifts and gifts of securities do come 
to hand, the community foundation 
does not campaign for funds nor does 
it, as a rule, seek funds from donors 
while they live—that is the field of 
the Community Chest or United 
Fund. 


It seeks a bequest, the residue of 
estates after caring for dependants, 
the remainder of trusts after life 
uses, and any other property after it 
has served the donor during his or 
her lifetime. It seeks a share in what 
citizens cannot take with them when 
departing from this earthly scene. 


A community foundation provides 
itself with facilities to care for do- 


nated capital much more effectively 
than any other community agency 
and, if given anything like reasonable 
community support, will demonstrate 
its ability to gather capital far in 
excess of what has been accumulated 
by a combination of local charitable 
agencies up to now, or in the future. 
It does not enter into competition 
with local charities. 


If a donor wishes to assist the 
blind, old folks or sick children, 
create scholarships, or contribute to 
some other form of welfare work, 
the Foundation will encourage him 
to leave the fund to it and designate 
the income as payable to the local 
organization, or for the particular 
form of community service in which 
he is interested. 

Institutions and community ser- 
vices now encourage donors to make 
use of a foundation’s facilities. Do- 
nated capital is received from people 
in every walk of life and from mem- 
bers of many faiths. 


The community foundation has 
been called “the most important 
single contribution of our generation 
to the art of wise giving”. Winnipeg 
gives a well proven example of its 
usefulness and a demonstration of 
what it can do for any community in 
Canada. The benefits of an active and 
growing fund of this character can- 
not be over-estimated. 





B.C. “Interpretation Act.” R.S. 1948, C. 1, s. 23 
(6) Every Act and every provision or enactment thereof shall be deemed remedial, 
whether its immediate purport be to direct the doing of anything that the 
Legislature deems to be for the public good, or to prevent or punish the doing 
of anything that it deems contrary to the public good; and shall accordingly 
receive such fair, large, and liberal construction and interpretation as will best 
ensure the attainment of the object of the Act, and of such provision or 
enactment, according to their true intent, meaning, and spirit. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR SOCIAL WORKERS IN 
ONTARIO’S MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES 


Vacancies for Social Workers I, II and Chief at Ontario Hospitals in 
Brockville and Hamilton, and Social Worker I and II in Cobourg, Lang- 
staff, London, Port Arthur and Toronto. 


Vacancies for Social Workers, Grade II, at the in- and out-patient and 
day unit of the Toronto Psychiatric Hospital, affiliated with the University 
of Toronto. Group work staff also required. 


Community Mental Health Clinics at Kitchener, Ottawa, Peterborough and 
St. Catharines require Social Workers II. 


Salary ranges: 


Chief S.W.: $4,600 to $5,500 (MSW or equivalent degree, 3 yrs. minimum 
experience, one in psychiatric setting). 

S.W. II: $4,100 to $4,900 (2 yrs. graduate Social Work education). 

S.W. I: $3,600 to $4,200 (1 yr. graduate Social Work education). 


Inquiries to: 


Epcar Perretz, Consultant in Social Work, 
Room 5321, Ontario Department of Health, 
Parliament Buildings, 
TORONTO 5, Ontario. 





NORQUAY NEIGHBOURHOOD HOUSE 
A NEW AGENCY 


Requires by September Ist 
1. EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Graduate of an accredited School of Social Work or equivalent; 
administrative experience or senior staff responsibility. Beginning 
salary, $5,000 per annum. 


2. GROUP WORKER 
Graduate of an accredited School of Social Work; group work 
experience desirable. Salary range, $3,600 to $4,200 per annum. 
Excellent working conditions, new building in park setting, good 
personnel practices. 


Apply to: 


Mr. Sincrair Lewis, 
President, Norquay Neighbourhood House, 
c/o Room 406, 460 Main Street, 
WINNIPEG 2, Manitoba 
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THE CHILDREN’S FOUNDATION 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 


is inviting applications for the positions of Executive Director and 


Clinical Director to pioneer in a program for Residential Treatment 
of Emotionally Disturbed Children (capacity 15 children aged 6 to 
12 years). Some institutional experience desirable. 


Excellent professional and community backing, good personnel prac- 
tices and salary. 
For further information write: 


Mrs. DoucLas KENNY 
Chairman, Personnel Committee 
c/o Vancouver Community Chest and Council 
1625 West 8th Avenue 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 


THE CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 
requires 
A QUALIFIED LIBRARIAN 
September 1, 1957 


to take charge of its specialized library. 
Ideal working conditions. Excellent personnel practices. 


Salary range $3,200 to $3,900. 


Apply to: 
THE ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, 
Canadian Welfare Council, 
55 Parkdale Avenue, 
OTTAWA 3, Ontario 
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By meeting together they are. learning to adjust 


to a difficult situation. 


GROUP ACTIVITIES 


FOR UNMARRIED MOTHERS 


MILDRED J. MAYBERRY 





oR many years the Calgary Fam- 

ily Bureau has offered casework 

services to unmarried mothers, 
and in conjunction with this arranges 
for placement in approved work 
homes for girls who desire it. In 
August 1955 the Bureau extended its 
services by providing a group activity 
for unmarried mothers. 

The majority of girls seen at the 
agency come to Calgary from some 
other centre. They have few contacts 
and are lonely in a strange city, and 
many of them have expressed a desire 
to meet other unmarried mothers. 

We believed that some sort of 
socialized group activity might serve 
this purpose, but we were afraid 
there might be certain difficulties due 
to the continual changes in a grou 
as new girls came and others left, and 
also because of the wide differences 
in background, age and interest. So 
far these factors have not presented 
any particular problems. 

The Junior League of Calgary 
offered their House as a meeting 
place. It is centrally located and has 
many desirable features for a group 
of this sort. 

The rooms are spacious, and wash- 
rooms and kitchen facilities are avail- 
able. Furnishings include a piano, 
record player and fireplace which 
provide a congenial and homey 
atmosphere. 


The possibility of forming a group 
was discussed with several of the un- 
married mothers who were receiving 
casework service. They had suffi- 
cient interest to warrant going ahead 
with the experiment. 

The group, usually eight to ten 
girls, has met every second week in 
the evening. The caseworker who 
acts as group leader is the same one 
who sees the girls on an individual 
casework basis. 

Pertinent information about each 
meeting is recorded in some detail 
and mention of the girls’ participation 
in the group is made in the individual 
case record. We wanted to be sure 
the group activity was helping these 
girls, and therefore arranged for dis- 
cussion of it in our usual casework 
and psychiatric consultations, and 
particular situations that occur in the 
groups are examined. 

The social worker calls for girls 
who are attending the group for the 
first time. This seems to decrease the 
anxiety of girls who, through fear or 
embarrassment, are reluctant to break 
into a group of strangers. She drives 
all the girls home after the meeting. 

When this arrangement was put 
into effect, the girls were more re- 
laxed, freed of the worry about trans- 

ortation connections, the weather, 
and so on. This arrangement has the 
additional advantage of ending the 


Mrs. Mayberry was a caseworker with the Calgary Family Bureau when 
this article was written. She has since taken a similar position with the 


Edmonton Family Bureau. 
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meeting definitely and prevents it 
from gradually waning to a close 
with diminishing interest. 


What Happens 

Normally the evening consists of a 
discussion about some problem the 
girls have in common, followed by 
card games, sing-songs or parlour 
games. A different girl brings the 
refreshments each evening and acts 
as hostess for that evening. 

Upon occasion the program is var- 
ied, and the girls have attended a 
movie as a group, planned a Christ- 
mas party and enjoyed wiener roasts 

together. 

We have had the whole-hearted 
cooperation of the families where 
the girls are placed. They always 
make arrangements for the girl to be 
free the evening of a meeting, and 
often drive her there. They have 
helped inexperienced girls bake cook- 
ies for regular meetings, and have 
been particularly generous at the time 
of special parties. 

The discussion topics are suggested 
by the girls themselves, and most of 
them seem to find it helpful to learn 
the opinions of others about ways of 
adjusting to the difficult problem 
they are facing. Several of the girls 
have pursued the group discussion 
topic during private interviews with 
the social worker. 

Some of the subjects that have 
evoked considerable response from 
the girls are: the physical aspects of 
pregnancy and childbirth; the neces- 
sary adjustments following confine- 
ment; the question of marriage in the 
future, and whether the future hus- 
band shou!d be made aware of their 
illegitimate pregnancy; the question 


of getting financial assistance from 
the putative father (methods, advan- 
tages and disadvantages); and finally, 
the plans for the expected child. 


One Common Denominator 

The greatest interest is, of course, 
in questions that deal directly with 
the problems of the unmarried 
mother: this is the only interest this 
group has in common. Their occupa- 
tions, intelligence, level of education, 
age, family background, have little 
similarity. In the group have been 
teachers, waitresses, nursing aides, 
sales clerks, stenographers, high 
school and university students. Ages 
varied from sixteen to thirty. 


Of the 76 unmarried mothers who 
have come to the agency for help 
during the past twelve months, 32 
have attended the group. Only one of 
them discontinued attending before 
her confinement. 


Of the remaining 34, there were 
several who were reluctant to be- 
come known to anyone, and were 
not interested in the meetings. 


There were others who we 
thought, because of personality prob- 
lems within themselves, would gain 
nothing from the group and might 
have been damaging to it. This latter 
group was not encouraged to attend 
the meetings. 

From the experience of more than 
a year the agency has concluded that 
the group is fulfilling a need and is of 
real value. The girls themselves have 
shown interest and enthusiasm and 
accept one another very well. We 
hope this will remain as an important 
part of the agency’s services to un- 
married mothers. 


Poverty is a great enemy to human happiness; it certainly destroys liberty, 
and it makes some virtues impracticable and others extremely difficult. 
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WHAT THE COUNCIL IS DOING... 





This is the Editor pinch-hitting for 
the Information Officer, who has 
gone to the National Conference of 
Social Welfare in Philadelphia to do 
what everyone does at Conferences— 
meet opposite numbers in other or- 
ganizations, pick up new ideas, and 
get the fresh look at one’s job that is 
possible in different surroundings 
even though one may be talking 
about the same things. 


(Interpolation: Phyllis Burns has 
gone to Philadelphia too, and so has 
John Farina. Miss Burns, as CWC 
Director of Welfare Services will 
undoubtedly both give and receive 
a great deal. Mr. Farina is attending 
as Secretary of the Canadian Con- 
ference on Social Work, our coun- 
terpart of the N.C. of S.W.). 


Now back to the main_ business 
of writing this column. Once on the 
Rawhide program there was a sub- 
stitute broadcaster who started off in 
pretty good Rawhide fashion. After 
a few sentences he suddenly broke 
down and said, “This is pretty silly, 
isn’t it?” and resumed his own voice 
and style. This substitute columnist 
begs leave to do the same thing, and 
if it comes out more editorial than 
reportorial—well, P.G. will be back 
to write the September column. ... 

What is the Council doing? The 
nearly six hundred people who were 
at the Annual Meeting and Con- 
ference May 13 to 15 in Ottawa will 
know. At that time, as always, the 
Council was being a council, and a 
good thing. 

Never could one have been so in- 
tensely aware of why it is a good 
thing to have a national welfare 
council. In those few days—it seemed 
a hundred years of experience—the 
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Chateau Laurier teemed with people 
and ideas, as many ideas as people. 
And the prevailing idea was to take 
counsel one with another. 


Background 

This is how we did it: 

First we met, in plenary session, to 
consider “Welfare in a Changing 
Community”, under the guidance of 
two speakers. 

Dr. Burton Keirstead, Professor of 
Political Economy at the University 
of Toronto, pointed out that the 
projections of economic develop- 
ment (Gordon Commission report) 
tell us nothing, really, about how the 
community of Canada is going to 
change. That depends on us—we 
have the power to influence the direc- 
tion of change. Shall it be towards 
maximum economic development or 
maximum social welfare? We can 
choose among a multitude of goods, 
material and social. If the particular 
good we want is not attainable by 
individual choice or action, then we 
can act politically. 

Dr. Davidson, federal Deputy 
Minister of Welfare, took the line 
that we are living less in a “changing” 
community than in a “changed” com- 
munity. The major changes have 
already taken place, both social 
change itself (e.g. the shift to city- 
dwelling and the growing importance 
of technology) and _ legislative 
measures to deal with them. 

In welfare matters he could fore- 
see “many” changes rather than 
“much” change. We have got a 
framework of social security; we 
have now to fill out the details. 

There were details in plenty 
brought under examination in the 
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next two days. Six groups met con- 
currently to look at some problems 
of social welfare— hospital insurance, 
the community welfare council’s job, 
housing for the aged, homemaker 
services, recreation, and fund-raising 
—under the general title “Services to 
Match the Times”. 

And the next day ten groups 
pooled experiences in working on 
“Significant Community Projects”. 
There were at least 41 projects 
described, national, provincial or 
local, and these were but a small 
selection from many times this num- 
ber going forward in Canada. 

On the last day of the Annual 
Meeting proper, Mr. Wallace Mc- 
Cutcheon, as president of the Coun- 
cil, gave an address, “A Layman 
Looks at Welfare”, which was a 
masterly statement of where we 
stand as citizens engaged voluntarily 
in social welfare enterprise. The 
speech will be available in printed 
form. It merits being read in its en- 
tirety: to summarize it would be to 
mutilate it. Watch this magazine for 
an announcement of its publication. 


Reporting 


With this comprehensive “look at 
welfare” in our minds we came to the 
final plenary discussion session, at 
which rapporteurs presented state- 
ments and questions from the 16 
group sessions. 

Be it noted that no fewer than 100 
people had taken a scheduled part in 
the proceedings. Each of them, and 
each of the other 500 (nearly) at- 
tending the Conference, will naturally 
have got what he could “take” 

Here are a few ideas this particular 
observer captured: 

On fund-raising. 


“Confusion has arisen in the com- 
petition for funds, in the minds of 
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the giv ers who are being approached, 
and in the overlapping and exhausting 
of volunteer manpower. There is 
need for screening so that all agen- 
cles may receive adequate funds for 
necessary services.” 

“United Funds have brought a 
focussing on community relations, on 
a sense of extended responsibility to 
a widening area of our communities.” 

“Basic to both fund-raising and 
budgeting are human needs. Do we 
use human needs to raise money or 
do we raise money to meet human 
needs?” 

“The budget process is closely 
allied to goal- setting: the amount of 
money raised is related to the goal. 
But how is this established? By need 
or by expected results?” 

On special services. 

“A change in folkways in Canada 
makes it imperative to recognize the 
need for homemaker _ services.” 
People no longer look to unattached 
women in the family for emergency 
help. There are no_ unattached 
women, 1.e. everyone works regularly 
at something. 

“More use of health grants should 
be made for care of the chronically 
ill and for auxiliary services.” 

Experience with one large influx 
of immigrants (the Hungarians) 
shows that we need better coordina- 
tion of services for all immigrants. A 
national council and/or local councils 
on immigration are needed. But 
where do government officials come 
in—as secretaries to these councils 
(but this may be inappropriate as the 
councils should feel free to influence 
government policy ) or as consultants? 

“There is not enough training for 
recreation leaders, but we haven’t 
answered the question: What should 
be the content of such training? And 
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we need to know what kinds of posi- 
tions there are that need trained 
leaders.” 

“Special services for children cost 
less than later treatment of neglected 
disorders. Much of the money can 
come from the same sources—educa- 
tion and health authorities—as for 
training and treatment of all child- 
ren.” 

“Early signs of delinquency can be 
spotted by teachers, school social 
workers and_ attendance officers, 
which makes the school an important 
social agency.” 

“Old people need homes, but most 
of the present legislation is too com- 
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Newton, Ottawa 

At the Annual Meeting and Conference: Mr. R. E. G. Davis, executive director 

of the Council; Miss Marie Hamel, secretary of its French Commission; 

Mr. M. Wallace McCutcheon, retiring President; Mr. Felix Guibert, chairman 
of the French Commission. 


plicated for local people to use. 
Planning for housing includes making 
decisions about what kinds of dwell- 
ing units are needed, who pays, who 
selects tenants, and should take ac- 
count of the existence or creation of 
homemaker services.” 

Homemaker service may be of two 
kinds with two kinds of staff, those 
who simply take over temporarily 
the work of a well organized home, 
and those who help the woman of 
the house to become a good home- 
maker herself. But a_ professional 
homemaker is not just a good house- 
keeper—she should pay less attention 
to the cooking and cleaning than to 
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the other things that make a house a 
home. 


Public Assistance. 


Among agencies giving financial 
assistance there is a growing desire to 
switch from flat-rate assistance to 
family budgeting, which means de- 
termining the amount of money-help 
by examining with the needy family 
its own particular requirements and 
its changing requirements as _ its 
situation changes. 


Family Services. 

“There is a trend towards the 
charging of fees for service, as diffi- 
culties are as likely to occur in 
families with sufficient means as in 
those without.” 


“There is also considerable ex- 
perimentation in the use of psy- 
chiatric consultation by the agency.” 


Planning. 

“The state has been putting its 
house in order in economic terms 
(Fowler and Gordon Commission 
reports), but do we stop there? The 
social implications of the Gordon 
report may not be less significant 
than the economic implications. Who 
will give the lead in social studies? 
There must be a solid foundation of 
fact under everything we do.” 


“There should be new groups and 
individuals coming into community 
councils, for instance ratepayers and 
homemakers in the new suburbs.” 


“The relationship of national agen- 
cies to local councils requires that 
each must understand the why of the 
others’ budget and services.” 


Interpretation. 


“We tend to keep telling the wel- 
fare story to ourselves and to an 
inner circle. We need to reach the 
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people we don’t know who don’t 
know us, through all the media at our 
disposal, knowing where and when 
to use professionals, and what par- 
ticular medium is best suited to the 
story we have to tell.” 

“Good services and ‘agency per- 
sonality’ make good stories. And we 
should be aware that the welfare 
story must be told all the year round, 
and through the means at hand. New 
mass media are good but we should 
not overlook the old media, e.g. the 
local newspaper.” 


Summary. 

These bits are not enough, but they 
will give you the impression. Pro- 
fessor Hendry, who was M.C. for the 
wind-up session, wrapped up the re- 
ports into a few packages. He said 
that for social welfare ventures, great 
and small, we need research, both 
long-range and large-scale and 
short-range and experimental. We 
need good policies for integration of 
related services and for collaboration. 
We need more interpretation of what 
we are about. We need to balance 
money-financing against social costs. 
And we need to get, hold, and train 
people for the services. 


Personnel. 

The “people” part of the welfare 
task was illuminated by the Annual 
Dinner Address given by Dr. Ernest 
Witte under the title “Boldness and 
Strategy in Staffing the Welfare Ser- 
vices”. This scholarly address made 
Ye) thorough an analysis of the re- 
cruiting and educational problems 
and possible solutions that numbers 
of his hearers accosted the CWC 
staff afterwards to ask whether the 
text will be available for detailed 
study. It will be available—when and 
how will be announced when plans 
for reproducing it are completed. 
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Where the CWC Comes In 


In the brief notes on the grou 
sessions’ reports, I have deliberately 
omitted the allusions to what the 
Canadian Welfare Council might do. 
Everyone was obviously aware of 
the necessary interplay between the 
national council and all local and 
provincial agencies. Here are some 
of the suggestions: 

The CWC might give Jeadership i in 
identifying and examining some of 
the problems in the recreation field, 
especially in view of the probable 
increase in leisure in the next few 
vears. 

It might do some “high-level 
homework” in social studies on a na- 
tional scale. 


It might re-examine its relation to 
social agencies in “telling the wel- 
fare story”, perhaps initiating joint 
discussion for the pooling of ex- 
perience and for joint action. It might 
also give some thought to the pro- 
duction of a national TV program 
on family welfare. 


These seem to be the most con- 
crete suggestions put forward, and 
we can see ahead of us much discus- 
sion and planning for modifying the 
Council’s services to fit in with 
changing welfare services through- 
out the nation. 


Other Events 
This sketchy description of the 
general pattern of the conference 
does not tell all that happened. 


The Council was happy to enter- 
tain on Monday, May 13, at its new 
building, now occupied ie over a 
year, and display it in all its pride to 
many of the people who had helped 
materially to build it. The sun shone 
on this function, the only time it 
really shone in the three days. 
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On Monday evening we were 
given a glimpse of Japan, a very 
thorough glimpse as a matter of fact, 
by Mr. Lloyd Graham who has lived 
there for six years, and by a movie 
shown through the courtesy of the 
Japanese Embassy. This was an in- 
ducement to attend the International 
Conference of Social Work in Tokyo 
in the late fall of 1958, and Dr. 
Davidson, the first Canadian president 
of the ICSW, presented the reasons 
why there should be a large Cana- 
dian delegation. 

And, speaking of international af- 
fairs, there was a luncheon on Tues- 
day, May 14, on the subject of Inter- 
national Social Service. Mrs. Susan 
Pettiss of New York and Mrs. David 
Meltzer of Toronto described vividly 
(and too accurately for comfort to 
the conscience) the kinds of problems 
that ISS is meant to cope with. 


The Editorial Board of CANADIAN 
WeELFarE held a luncheon on Tues- 
day at which readers gave their 
opinions of the magazine. Appearance 
and readability rated high, usefulness 
varied from high to rather low, 
“priority” was low (obviously we 
can’t compete with Time), and con- 
tents just so-so. 

The main criticism about contents 
was that we are too safe and sane; 
we pussy-foot on controversial issues; 
we need some rip-roaring exchange 
of violent opinions. Ah well—we are 
always hoping some writer will stick 
his neck out and some other writer 
will attack him, but it never happens. 

On Tuesday evening there was a 
reception at the National Gallery of 
Canada, and Alan Jarvis, the Director, 
made us laugh at our serious selves 
and, more than that, suggested we 
might open our minds to new im- 
pressions and ideas. It is something 
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to have a leader in art who sees it as 
the possession of all the people for 
the enrichment of their life. 


The Council held its Annual Meet- 
ing on Wednesday, May 15, and re- 
ceived a a report that shows — 
and solvency in its operations. Copies 
of the report are available on request 
for those who do not receive them 
in the regular way. 

At the Annual Meeting and the 
subsequent 1957-1958 Board of Gov- 
ernors’ meeting, the new Board and 
officers were elected. The new 
names are noted in the “About 
People” section of this issue. 


National Unity 

What, no French? Yes, there was 
French spoken, though not enough. 
At any rate many English-speaking 
participants tried ‘their tongues at a 
little French, as well they might 
because 20 per cent of those attend- 
ing had French as their mother 


language, and there was one entirely 
French-speaking session, the Annual 
Meeting of the CWC’s French Com- 
mission on Tuesday. There were 
interpreters available to all meetings. 

Father Guillemette made some 
gentle fun of nous anglais. He began 
his speech of thanks to Dr. Witte, 
the guest speaker at the Annual 
Dinner, in French “just to show you 
I can speak a few sentences of 
French,” and went on in excellent 
English. 

The Canadian Welfare Council is 
a national organization and its mem- 
bers must communicate or its na- 
tional character is lost. Many good 
resolutions are in order after our 
Conference and Annual Meeting. One 
of them might be to strengthen our 
communications, in both languages. 

More about the Congress of Cor- 
rections (May 27 to 29) and other 
things that the Council is doing when 
P.G. gets back. M.M.K. 


COMING EVENTS OF INTEREST TO COUNCIL MEMBERS 


June 23 to 28, 1957. Ninth International Congress on Rheumatic Diseases, 


Toronto, Canada. 


July 14 to 19, 1957. 4th Congress of the International Association of Gerontology, 


Merano, Italy. 


August I] to 14, 1957. British National Conference on Social Work, University 
of Edinburgh. Theme “Children and Young People”. 


August 11 to 17, 1957. 10th Annual Meeting of the World Federation for Mental 


Health, Copenhagen, Denmark. 


September 2 to 8, 1957. 6th Congress of the International Catholic Child Bureau. 


University of Montreal. 


October 19 to 26, 1957. Third Pan American Congress of Social Service. San 


Juan, Puerto Rico. 


June 1 to 6, 1958. Canadian Conference on Social Work. Biennial Meeting. 
Sheraton-Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal. 


November 30 to December 6,. 1958. Ninth International Conference of Social 


Work. Tokyo, Japan. 
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ANADA 


PARLIAMENT HILL 


The federal legislation ne- 
cessary for implementing 
the federal- provincial hos- 
pital insurance scheme went on to 
the statute books May 1, although the 
proclamation in the Canada Gazette 
was not made until later, because of 
drafting and printing delays. 


Hospital 
Insurance 


The required majority of the pro- 
vinces containing a majority of the 
population had given approval in 
principle to the scheme by May l. 
The last to come in was Prince 
Edward Island. The others are: 
Ontrario, British Columbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Newfoundland. 
There were indications that more 
provinces will enter before the 
scheme goes into operation. 

Premier Robert L. Stanfield of 
Nova Scotia said at Amherst on 
May 2, in the course of the election 
campaign, that his province will have 
a re insurance program by Jan- 
uary 1, 1959, which is also the dead- 
line date for Ontario. Mr. Stanfield, 
who had earlier expressed dissatisfac- 
tion with some of the federal govern- 
ment’s terms, said negotiations with 
the central government would con- 
tinue. 

Meanwhile federal authorities noted 
some problems which remain to be 
worked out before the central gov- 
ernment will be ready to start paying 
into the scheme. (The federal gov- 
ernment’s share works out to about 
half the cost of providing standard 
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ward care, diagnostic services and 
some other “extras”. ) 

Two provinces had at the time of 
writing: passed their own legislation 
envisaging participation in the scheme. 
In the case of Ontario the legislation 
was couched in general terms and 
much detail remains to be worked 
out. Ottawa officials were doubtful 
whether the Ontario Hospital Ser- 
vices Commission had been given 
sufficient powers to operate the 
scheme within the conditions laid 
down in the federal legislation. 


In the case of the Alberta legisla- 
tion it was noted that while the act 
extended coverage from 75 per cent 
to 100 per cent of provincial popula- 
tion, a residence requirement of 12 
months of the 24 preceding entry 
into the scheme was retained from 
the old statute. Under the federal 
legislation, the scheme must become 
immediately available without resi- 
dence requirement. This problem 
may come up with other provinces. 
British Columbia’s present provincial 
scheme requires residence of 12 
months before entry, and Saskatch- 
ewan requires six. 

It is interesting to note that New- 
foundland, although it has no hospital 
insurance legislation on the statute 
books, actually does have a cottage 
hospital scheme in operation which 
gives fully prepaid care to more than 
half of the population. The scheme 
is simply operated under the general 
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powers of the public health depart- 
ment and its cost is borne mostly 
from provincial revenues. Meanwhile 
Manitoba, which has not approved 
the federal-provincial scheme, has 
enacted its disaster plan under which 
the province would pick up the tab 
for care after 180 days (i.e. nine 
months) in hospital. 


Governor-General Vincent 
Canada Massey was named patron of 
Counci 

the Canada Council by unan- 
imous vote of the members at their 
first meeting in Ottawa, April 30 and 
May 

The Council, whose creation was a 
direct result of Massey Commission 
recommendations, will retain its link 
with the Royal Comission on the 
development of the arts, letters and 
social sciences in other ways as well. 
Two Massey Commission members, 
Most Reverend Georges-Henri Le- 
vesque, Council Vice-Chairman and 
former dean of the faculty of social 
sciences at Laval University, and Dr. 
N. A. MacKenzie, president of the 
University of British Columbia, will 
make their voice heard on_ the 
Council. 

In addition Arch Day, of the De- 
partment of External Affairs, who 
was secretary to the Massey Com- 
mission, has been lent to the Council 
to update the Commission’s informa- 
tion on the state of the arts, human- 
ities and social sciences in Canada, 
and the aid they are receiving, so that 
the Canada Council will have the full 
picture before it in working out its 
program. 

Council Chairman Brooke Claxton 
told a press conference the Council 
had been earning about $11,000 a day 
since it was set up. This comes in 
interest from its two funds of 
$50,000,000 each: one to be distrib- 
uted over ten years to aid university 
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capital expansion plans in the form 
of matching grants; and the other an 
endowment fund from which the 
interest—expected to be over $2,000,- 
000 annually—is to go toward en- 
couragement of the arts, humanities 
and social sciences. Mr. Claxton said 
the Council plans to start the latter 
program in October. Applications for 
grants are to be sent to the Council’s 
director, A. W. Trueman, Box 97, 
Ottawa. 

The program for aiding the uni- 
versities is to be worked out in co- 
operation with the National Con- 
ference of Canadian Universities, 
meeting in Ottawa in early June. The 
NCCU is soon to set up an Ottawa 
secretariat itself, mainly for the pur- 
pose of distributing federal university 
grants which this year were doubled 
to $16,000,000. 


The Canada Council money for 
the universities must be distributed 
by provinces according to their pop- 
ulation, as is the case with the federal 
university grants, but no stipulation 
has been laid down that it must then 
be distributed within the provinces 
according to student enrolments. 


At its first meeting, the Council 
set up an executive committee with 
power to act between meetings of the 
full Council (expected to be held 
three times a year). 

The executive committee members 
are: Mr. Claxton, Father Levesque, 
Eric Harvie of Calgary, president of 
Western Leaseholds Ltd., Leonard 
Brockington, former chairman of the 
CBC and rector of Queen’s Univers- 
ity, Dr. W. A. Mackintosh, principal 
and vice-chancellor of Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Jules Bazin, librarian of 
Montreal Cee Library, and 
Mrs. Angus L. Macdonald of Halifax, 
poet and wile of the late premier of 
Nova Scotia. 
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Douglas H. Fullerton of Ottawa, 
who was on the staff of the Gordon 
Commission, was appointed treasurer, 
and Lillian Breen, on the staff of 
Laurier House, was appointed acting 
secretary. 

During its meeting here the Coun- 
cil consulted with leading representa- 
tives of the Rockefeller, Carnegie and 
Ford foundations. The Rockefeller 
representative noted that the Coun- 
cil’s endowment would enable it to 
spend as much on the arts, humanities 
and social sciences in four years as 
the Foundation had spent in this 
country in 44 years. 


Nearly half the 200,000 
immigrants expected 
this year had arrived in Canada by 
the beginning of May. Immigration 
usually picks up in mid-March and 
hits its peak in mid-April, continuing 
at that level until almost mid-June. 

By the beginning of May, 24,570 
Hungarian refugees had arrived out 


Immigration 


of the 30,500 which was Canada’s 
minimum commitment. But no quota 
had been set and it was expected the 
final number of Hungarians coming 
to Canada would go well above this. 


Meanwhile there had been a drop 
from the 25,000 British immigrants 
expected to take the Air Bridge to 
Canada. The government-sponsored 
scheme offered a flat rate from 
Britain or France by air to anywhere 
in Canada west of the Atlantic ports. 


The manager of the scheme in 
London said in early May it was now 
estimated only 250 flights carrying 
18,000 persons would be needed. He 
said the most important factor bring- 
ing about the decrease was the deci- 
sion of regular airlines to extend 
special immigrant fares until the end 
of June, instead of cutting them off 
in early March as planned. Thus 
many had obtained a reduced-cost 
passage without resorting to Air 
Bridge to Canada. 


GENERAL NEWS 


Patients who come by 
N.S. Cancer ys or train for examin- 
Contre ation or treatment at the 
Tumor Clinic in Victoria General 
Hospital, Halifax, now have a centre 
where they can have some comfort 
while they are in the city. The Centre 
is situated in a small apartment on a 
quiet residential street, and will be 
run by members of the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Nova Scotia Divi- 
sion, Canadian Cancer Society. 


Why and when child- 


Ontario 
Workshop on ren and young people 
Institutions should be cared for in 


institutions was dis- 
cussed at the 9th Annual Workshop 
of the Ontario Association of Institu- 
tions for Children and Youth, held in 
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Toronto in March. More than 200 
people came from all parts of the 
province. 


Dr. Elizabeth Govan of the Toron- 
to School of Social Work started the 
discussions by giving an address on 
“The Place of the Institution in a 
Modern Welfare Program”. The 
people attending broke up into three 
groups to discuss: financing our in- 
stitutions; program planning in insti- 
tutions for young children; and pro- 
gram planning in institutions for 
teen-age children. Another general 
session was addressed by Dr. John 
Rich, director of the Children’s Unit 
of the Ontario Hospitals. His subject 
was “What Kinds of Children Need 
Institutional Care”. On the last day 
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of the Workshop two sections, the 
children’s section and the unmarried 


mothers’ section, met concurrently 
for the whole day. The subjects were 
“The Goals of the Children’s Institu- 
tion”, and “The Maternity Home and 
its Relationship to other Welfare 
Services”. 

The Catholic welfare 
programs of the Diocese 
of Calgary are now able 
to operate their services 
more efficiently as a result of the 
+ art of two new Offices, one in 

Calgary and the other in Lethbridge. 
These offices are registered under the 
name, “Catholic Family Service”. 

Qualified staffs of caseworkers 
supervise the Catholic programs for 
adoption placements, foster homes, 
counselling and care of unwed 
mothers, and family services which 
include marital counselling and as- 
sistance in solving the behaviour pro- 
blems of children. 

The Service also assists with the 
intake policy in the three Catholic 
institutions within the Diocese: Pro- 
vidence Creche, Calgary, the La- 
combe Home at Midnapore (which 
also cares for children), and St. 
Joseph’s Home for the Aged at Medi- 
cine Hat. The staffs of these offices 
are working in close co-operation 


Catholic 
Charities 
of Calgary 


with city and provincial welfare 
offices. 
Three’ studies are 
Ontario . . 
oing forward in 
Mental Health 80178. ; 
i emeanlls Ontario on certain 


aspects of mental ill- 
ness, and they are being aided by 
federal grants. 

At the University of Western 
Ontario a study on the development 
and outcome of mental illness is 
getting $7,575 to help the research, 
which is being conducted by Profes- 
sor G. E. Hobbs and Dr. Carol Buck, 
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both of the University’s Department 
of Psychiatry and Preventive Medi- 
cine. 

At the University of Toronto, 
research to determine the range and 
frequency of hereditary characteris- 
tics of certain types of mental de- 
fectives is being done by Dr. N. F. 
Walker, associate professor of human 
genetics in the Department of 
Zoology. This study is receiving a 
grant of $3,600. 

Also at the University of Toronto 
there is being conducted a study of 
the personality traits of certain types 
of sex offenders and certain other 
patients including neurotics and 
psychotics referred to the Toronto 
Psychiatric Hospital. ee research, 
directed by Dr. K. G. Gray, asso- 
ciate professor i in the Department of 
Psychiatry, is being aided by a grant 
of. $3,401. 


A down-town area of 
about 20 acres in Montreal 
is to be redeveloped, with 
the acquisition and clearance of the 
land and the construction of approxi- 
mately 800 new rental dwelling units. 
The City is receiving a federal gov- 
ernment contribution of $2,467,587 
under Section 23 of the National 
Housing Act. Construction of the 
rental housing project will be under 
the terms of Section 36 of the NHA, 
with capital costs and rental sub- 
sidies being borne by the federal 
government (75 per cent) and the 
City of Montreal (25 per cent) act- 
ing as agent for the Province of 
Quebec which has indicated that it 
will contribute $1,000,000 to the re- 
development project. 

The federal government agency 
and the City of Montreal have 
reached agreement on the appoint- 
ment of architects and architectural 
and town planning consultants for the 


Montreal 
Housing 
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project. The total cost will be some- 
thing like $15,000,000. 


. People wishing to prepare 
Anglican f imamate d 
hom or casework and group 
Bursaries work positions in Anglican 
church agencies have help 
available for them. They may apply 
to the Women’s Auxiliary, 600 Jarvis 
Street, Toronto, for bursaries which 
the Auxiliary has arranged for. 


Canada’s first research 


spital : 
Hospital for centre for mentally ill 


Mentally Ill 


Children children is being esta- 
blished at Thistletown, 
Ontario, in buildings and grounds 


formerly used as a summer convales- 
cent home by the Hospital for Sick 
Children. The hospital will be used 
mainly for research and the treat- 
ment of psychotic children, although 
it is expected there will be a few beds 
available for mentally retarded 
children also. Thistletown is a few 
miles from Toronto and is_ close 
enough to the University to facilitate 
research and observation. 


Saskatchewan is at- 
tempting to see 
that nursing homes 
run by the provincial government are 
being used most effectively by es- 
tablishing an admission policy for 
screening applicants. This policy will 
be put into effect gradually as physi- 
cal facilities and staffing of the homes 
makes it possible. Introduction of the 
policy is beginning with the new 
Regina Nursing Home and _ will 
gradually be extended to the other 
provincially operated homes at 
Wolseley, Melfort, and Saskatoon. 
Under the policy each person ap- 
plying for admission would be re- 
quired to supply the department with 
comprehensive social and medical 
reports. If the applicant appeared to 
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Nursing Homes 
Admission Policy 


be eligible, a comprehensive medical 
examination would be requested, the 
cost of which would be borne by the 
government. 


An admission committee would de- 


termine’ eligibility and _ establish 
priorities for admission in three 
general categories: those needing 


continuous care urgently; those need- 
ing continuous care but not urgently, 
and those needing intermittent care. 


The object of the entire provincial 
nursing homes program is to provide 
care for persons needing, as a mini- 
mum requirement, skilled nursing 
which patients cannot get elsewhere 
on a continuing basis and which local 
communities ordinarily cannot be 
expected to provide. This would in- 
clude patients requiring bed care, 
and others requiring skilled nursing 
care from time to time on a long- 
term basis. 


—— An expanded voca- 
Rehabilitation tional training pro- 
Plan gram for handicapped 


persons is expected to 
result from a survey that is now 
being conducted by the Ontario 
Government in co-operation with the 
Ontario Medical Association. The 
Department of Public Welfare has 
requested the OMA to send enquiries 
to doctors in selected counties asking 
for the names of patients who would 
benefit from the training facilities 
available. 


The Minister of Public Welfare 
has said that a great many people are 
at present taking advantage of the 
training facilities provided by the 
government, but that many more 
could be trained if present facilities 
were used to the full. It is believed 
that there are many people in the 
province not now receiving training 
who would benefit from it. 
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Of the persons receiving training 
under the program of rehabilitation 
of the handicapped, about 77 per cent 
are 30 years of age and under, and 95 
percent are 40 or under. 


Toronto took an- 
other step towards 
matching its wel- 
fare services with 
its new metropolitan organization 
when the Social Planning Council for 
Metropolitan Toronto was established 
in May. The new body takes over 
the work and objectives of the Wel- 
fare Council of Toronto and district 
but includes the larger metropolitan 
area. The new Council will be the 
planning body of the united appeal, 
but it is a separate entity with its own 
board of directors. 

The president of the new Council 
is Arthur V. Pigott. Vice-Presidents 
are M. Wallace McCutcheon, re- 
cently retired from the presidency of 
the Canadian Welfare Council, R. T. 
Donald and Mrs. J. S. D. Torey. 


The Canadian Welfare 
Council was one of ten 
voluntary organizations, 
chosen from 70 nominations, to re- 
ceive citizenship awards for contribu- 
tions to citizenship of national effect 
or significance during this ten-year 
period. The awards, of beaver pelts 
suitably inscribed, marked the tenth 
anniversary of the Canadian Citizen- 
ship Act, and were presented by the 
Canadian Citizenship Council at its 
annual meeting in Ottawa on May 16. 

The other organizations chosen 
for this honour are: the Canada 
Foundation, the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education, Canadian Press, 
Caisses Populaires Desardins, Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, the Faculty 
of Social Sciences of Laval Univer- 
sity, Maclean- Hunter Publishing 
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Toronto 
Social 
Planning Council 


Citizenship 
Awards 


Company, the National Council of 
Women, and Ryerson Press. 


A home or homes 
for emotionally dis- 
turbed children will 
be set up under a Children’s Founda- 
tion which was formally incorporated 
on January 30, 1957, under the So- 
cieties Act of British Columbia. 

The first board of directors has 
been elected, and committees on 
finance, personnel and public rleations 
have been set up. Statements have 
been prepared for public use about 
the need for a treatment centre. 
These are based on the best informa- 
tion available about the kind of in- 
stitution in which disturbed children 
can recover or improve, and on the 
particular needs of Vancouver. The 
incorporation of the Foundation is 
the culmination of several years’ work 
by community associations. 

The immediate problems are those 
of raising funds, finding staff (ad- 
vertisements have been placed), and 
buying or building suitable physical 
plant. 


B.C. Children’s 


Foundation 


On May 11 and 12, repre- 


Social 
Work sentatives of the National 
Education Committee of Canadian 


Schools of Social Work, 
the Canadian Association of Social 
Workers and the Canadian Welfare 
Council met to follow up on recom- 
mendations made at the National 
Workshop on Social Work Education 
which was held in December 1956. 
The major proposal was to establish 
a permanent organization that would 
provide means for joint action on 
mutual interests concerning education 
for social work. The group agreed to 
recommend to its parent organiza- 
tions the establishment of a Canadian 
Council on Education and Personnel 
for the Social Services. An interim 
committee was appointed to take the 
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necessary action to get the new 
organization under way. The group 
includes Miss Helen Mann, Director, 
School of Social Work, University 
of Manitoba, as chairman, C. E. 
Hendry as vice-chairman, Evariste 
Choquette, a A. M. Kirk- 
patrick, Joy A. Maines and Phyllis 
Burns, Secretary. It is hoped that the 
organizational work will be com- 
pleted by the Fall. 


Meurling Montreal’s old Meurl- 
Rehabilitation ing Refuge was 
Centre 


opened in 1914, to 
offer a bed-and-breakfast service to 
homeless men. In recent years the 
nightly registration varied between 
500 and 700. 

About eighteen months ago a con- 
centrated and sustained effort was 
made to work out a rehabilitation 
program for these men, many of 
whom were regular clients. After 
medical examination, and with the 
cooperation of NES and the provin- 
cial employment service, several 
hundred were placed in employ ment. 
Others were helped in getting their 
Old Age Security, and those whose 
health warranted it were placed in 
institutions. In this way the numbers 
were reduced to about 60. These 60 
were transferred to the new Meurling 
Rehabilitation Centre. A fuller pic- 
ture of this phase of the project was 
given in the Bulletin of the Canadian 
Welfare Council’s Public Welfare 
Division for May 1956. 


Now a new phase has been opened 
—a treatment program for habitual 
drunkards. The court, with the ad- 
vice of the police and of a repre- 
sentative of the City Welfare Depart- 
ment, selects those who are to go to 
the centre, giving them a two-month 
sentence. Since the beginning of the 
program on February 21, 1957, 43 
men have come to the centre, a num- 
ber considered the maximum that can 
be dealt with at one time. The 
average age of the men is forty-five. 

Detoxication is carried on under 
the direction of a physician and con- 
sists of the administration of mephen- 
sin three times a day for a period of 
six weeks. On admission, each patient 
is given a thorough medical examina- 
tion, and necessary treatment is as- 
signed to one of several categories, 
depending on his physical condition. 
Occupational therapy and recreation 
keep the men busy. 

An officer of the City Welfare De- 
partment is responsible for the ac- 
tivity program. Regulations are kept 
to a minimum because it is felt the 
success of the scheme depends on 
voluntary cooperation of the patients. 
Alcoholics Anonymous hold meetings 
twice a week at the centre. None of 
the men have yet been discharged. 
When the time for discharge comes, 
every effort will be made to provide 
employment. Alcoholics Anonymous 
will continue to serve those who re- 
quest their assistance. 


BEYOND CANADA 


There is an opportunity for 


West 
Indies ‘Wenty to twenty- -five people 
Tour —social w orkers, teachers, 


public health nurses, trade 
unionists, farm and co-operative 
leaders—to visit the West Indies this 
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summer. The dates are approximately 
July 15 to August 5, and applications 
a be sent as quickly as possible 
» Mrs. Marion MacFarland, 113 St. 
Geonge Street, Toronto. 
The tour leader i is Mr. Allan Earp, 
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registrar of Trinity College, Toronto. 
The trip will include Puerto Rico, 
Haiti, and Jamaica. There will be 
visits to educational institutions, 
manufacturing plants, museums and 
art galleries, and other features of 
the countries. The cost will be ap- 
proximately $420. 


Twenty-six health and 


re welfare organizations in 
Donstincs the United States have 


issued a joint statement 
endorsing ethical fund-raising prac- 
tices and condemning “the small 
handful of organizations which be- 
tray the public trust through the use 
of fraudulent fund- raising methods”. 
The statement was released by 
Robert FE. Bondy, director of the 
National Social Welfare Assembly. 
The code includes, among others, the 
ae provisions: 

. The agency does not mail un- 
sans tickets or commercial mer- 
chandise with request for money in 
return. 

2. The telephone is not used for 
solicitation from the “general” public. 

3. No 
into to 
basis. 


arrangements are entered 
raise funds on a commission 


4. The agency is pledged to honest 
reporting of fund-raising costs which 
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Conference of 


are disclosed to contributors and to 
the general public in an annual report. 


5. The agency maintains an active 
and necessary program. Objectives 
are pursued with careful regard to 
the welfare of the public and of the 
persons served by the program. 


“Mobilizing Resources 
for New Social 
Needs” will be the 
theme of the 9th In- 
ternational Conference of Social 
Work to be held in Tokyo, Japan, 
from November 30 to December 6, 
1958. 


This conference will be the second 
to take place in Asia, the first having 
been held in Madras, India, in 1952. 
The conference in Munich in August 
1956 attracted over 2500 people from 
55 countries and 20 international 
organizations. Any interested person 
may attend the conference in Tokyo. 


International 


Social Work 


Dr. George F. Davidson, Deputy 
Minister of Welfare in the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Wel- 
fare, is president of the International 
Conference. Mrs. Walter S. Rean of 
Toronto is chairman of the Canadian 
Committee. Further information may 
be got from the Canadian Committee 
of the International Conference of 
Social Work, 1435 Bathurst Street. 
Toronto. 
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Karsh, Ottawa 
W. Preston Gilbride 


W. Preston Gilbride, C.B.E., 
D.S.O., of Toronto, was elected 
President of the Canadian Welfare 
Council at the first meeting of the 
1957-1958 Board of Governors on 
May 15. Mr. Gilbride has long been 
associated) with the Council, as 
chairman of the Community Chests 
and Councils Division, as chairman 
of the Building Fund Campaign, as a 
vice-president, and as a hard-working 
member of various committees. He is 
Eastern Group Manager for the 
Great West Life Assurance Company. 

His voluntary services to welfare 
are many: he is a member of the 
Board of Trustees, United Com- 
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munity Fund of Metropolitan Tor- 
onto, member of the Board of 
Directors of the newly formed Social 
Planning Council for Metropolitan 
Toronto and of the Board of the 
Canadian Arthritis and Rheumatism 
Society, and is a past president of 
the Canadian Club of Toronto. 


He served for six years with the 
Canadian Army in Europe, i in World 
War II and had the rank of Brigadier. 

He succeeds M. Wallace Mc- 
Cutcheon, who has been president 
for the past two years. 

Two new vice-presidents of the 
Council are J. S. White, Regina, 
Saskatchewan Deputy-Minister of 
Social Welfare and Rehabilitation, 
who has just retired as chairman of 
the Public Welfare Division, and 
Kenneth Le May Carter, continuing 
chairman of the Community Chests 
and Councils Division. 

New chairmen of Divisions, elected 
at their annual meetings on May 14, 
are: Public Welfare: H. S. Farquhar, 
Halifax, director of old age assistance 
in the N.S. Department of Public 
Welfare; Recreation: James A. 
Cowan, Toronto, public relations 
director for the J. Arthur Rank 
Organization. Mrs. David Meltzer, 
Toronto, continues as chairman of 
the Family and Child Welfare Divi- 
sion, and K. Le M. Carter of the 
CCC Division. 


New members of the Board of 
Governors of the Canadian Welfare 
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Council elected at the Annual Meet- 
ing, May 15, are: 

G. E. Beament, Ottawa 
Lucien P. Bélair, Montreal 
George L. Crawford, Calgary 
A. Edinborough, Kingston 
André Gagnon, Actonville 
Mrs. A. K. Hugessen, Montreal 
Joseph Jeffrey, London 
André Landry, Quebec 

Father Lawless, Sturgeon Falls 
J. D. Leitch, Toronto 


G. Allan Roeher has been ap- 
pointed Co-ordinator of Rehabilita- 
tation for Disabled Persons for the 
Province of Saskatchewan. Since 
1953 Mr. Roeher has been Executive 
Director of the Saskatchewan Coun- 
cil for Crippled Children and Adults. 

Joan M. Smith, at present director 
of social services at Verdun Protes- 
tant Hospital, Montreal, will join the 
faculty of the Maritime School of 
Social Work on August 1. 

Paul Marcel Gelinas started work 
in May as Executive Director of the 
Canadian Mental Health Association 
for the Province of Quebec, with 
headquarters in Montreal. Mr. Gelinas 
went to this position from the Mont- 
real Conseil des Oeuvres. 

B. W. Gillespie has been appointed 
first public relations director of the 
Hamilton United Appeal. He was 
formerly in radio and TV work in 
the same city. 

Robert E. Martin has taken the 
position of Public Relations Director 
of the Ottawa Community Chests, 
after extensive experience in news- 
paper and public relations work. 

Mrs. Paul J. Phelan is now repre- 
sentative in Canada for the Associa- 
tion of Junior Leagues of America, 
replacing Mrs. A. Duff Waddell in 
this position. Mrs. Phelan lives in 
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G. D. Mackie, Toronto 
Gordon McFarlane, Montreal 
Jack Pembroke, Montreal 
Arthur Pigott, Toronto 
Louis-Philipe Plamondon, Quebec 
Senator C. C. Pratt, St. John’s 
Elroy Robson, Ottawa 

Lucien Rolland, Saint-Jér6me 
J. J. Thornton, Montreal 

F. G. Winspear, Edmonton 
John Yerger, Toronto 


S. Enns assumed duties as Super- 
visor of the Mothers’ Allowance 
Branch for the Greater Winnipeg 
area on April 30. He was formerly 
Supervisor of the Swan River office 
of the provincial welfare department. 
He succeeds Adeline Wirth, who has 
joined the Winnipeg Welfare De- 
partment’s staff. 

Mrs. Nora M. Fox has succeeded 
Eric Smit as executive director of the 
Children’s Aid Society of Brant 
County, Ontario. She was previously 
local director for the Children’s Aid 
Society, District of Temiskaming, 
Ontario, Mr. Smit is Secretary of the 
Family and Child Welfare Division, 
Canadian Welfare Council. 

Walter Blackburn, assistant super- 
intendent in the Edmonton Welfare 
Department, will become assistant 
executive director of the Children’s 
Aid Society of Metropolitan Toronto 
on July 1. 

David Critchley will go to Fd- 
monton on September 1 to become 
youth services co-ordinator with the 
Edmonton Council of Community 
Services. He is at present on the staff 
of the University Settlement, Tor- 
onto. 


Doris Ward, acting executive 
director of the Family Service 


Bureau, Edmonton, became executive 
director on April 1. 
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Unmarried 


Canadian Welfare 


Services for 


The 


Social 
Parents. 
Council, Ottawa, 1957. 28 pp. Price 
50 cents. 


This is a clearly and sympathetic- 
ally written statement of the problem 
of unmarried parenthood, with an 
unusually sensitive and accurate pic- 
ture of the services offered to both 
parents until the mother reaches a 
decision about her baby’s future and 
is ready to take her place i in the com- 
munity again. 

The Committee on Services to 
Unmarried Parents of the Family and 
Child Welfare Division of the 
Canadian Welfare Council is to be 
congratulated on this production. 

Following the Introduction, which 
indicates the frame of reference of 
the study, the material is organized 
into four sections entitled: Unmarried 


Parents and the Social Agency, 
Planning with Unmarried Parents, 


Carrying Out the Plans, and Com- 
munity Responsibility. There are two 
appendices, one a statement on 
Maternity Home Care, which stresses 
good standards for such institutions, 
and the other a Note on Early Adop- 
tion. 

The booklet is directed toward ; 
wide variety of groups such as peal 
members of social agencies, students 
in schools of social work, and 
teachers and students of other pro- 
fessions, to name but a few. There 
is no doubt that all can get useful 
information and stimulus from. its 
pages. 

To the layman it presents an un- 
derstanding picture of the girl 
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facing an illegitimate pregnancy and 
at the same time discusses community 
attitudes and_ responsibilities very 
frankly. For the untrained social 
worker or one whose training is far 
in the past, this study contains wise 
counsel in handling the casework re- 
quired. 

It is refreshing to read in such a 
report about the problems of un- 
married parenthood rather than un- 
married motherhood only. Attention 
is paid to the putative father of the 
child because the pregnancy may 
have brought a number of his pro- 
blems to the attention of social 
agencies. 

The pamphlet mentions the need 
of community support, and the 
direction in which the thinking and 
planning of communities need to 
move in order to create any adequate 
plan for services to unmarried 
parents. It is frequently difficult to 
bring about changes in attitudes and 
services because of the moral issues 
involved. 

It is to be hoped that this little 
book will find its way into many of 
the smaller communities of this 
country as well as into the social 
agencies in the larger cities. If doc- 
tors, clergymen and teachers are 
familiar with its contents they will 
know better how to secure for these 
young people and their families the 
kind of help that is urgently needed. 

The value of this report could 
have been enhanced by the inclusion 
of a bibliography of interest to pro- 
fessional persons and others, even 
though it would be limited by the 
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dearth of literature on the subject. 
A list of addresses for each province 
where information can be obtained 
about adoptions, pre-natal care and 
maternity homes would further en- 
hance the value of this excellent little 
book. 

Muriet A. CUNLIFFE 
School of Social Work, 
University of British Columbia 


Five Hundred over Sixty, by 
Bernard Kutner and others. Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York, 1956. 
345 pp. Price $4.00. 

Five Hundred Over Sixty is a most 
valuable reference for any person en- 
gaged directly or indirectly in work 
with the aging population. It is a 
report of research into a growing 
social problem—the rapidly increas- 
ing proportion of older people to the 
total community—but research which 
is action-oriented. 

Many of the findings of this study 
are applicable to other cities and 
represent a quality in social planning 
which, because of the newness of the 
field and the expenses and_ skill 
involved, have not often been at- 
tempted in this area of social welfare. 

The survey was conducted in the 
Kips Bay-Y orkville Health District in 
New York. Five hundred people 
sixty years of age or over were inter- 
viewed by a corps of trained inter- 
viewers. None of the old people 
came from institutions, and greater 
stress was laid on the lower economic 
group because it was believed these 
would be the people most needing 
services. 

The purpose was to assess present 
services in a community representing 
a cross-section of aged persons, along 
with a study of unmet needs in the 
same area. 

Finally, recommendations for ac- 
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tion based on the unmet needs were 
made in line with the thinking of the 
multi-disciplinary group undertaking 
the study. 

To my mind, Part IV, Trends and 
Programs, contains in summary form 
most of the progressive thinking i 
this field today, along with some new 
thinking on approaches to planning 
for this age group. 

The unmet needs were determined 
largely from two sources. The first 
was an exhaustive field survey ques- 
tionnaire which was the basis for the 
interviews with the 500 people and 
from which 87 tables of information 
were compiled. 

The second source was interviews 
with professional and administrative 
staff working in the field of com- 
munity welfare and which the re- 
searchers called “experience survey”. 
Systematic information concerning 
services and programs was obtained 
from these contacts. 

It is impossible to summarize the 
findings of the research in this review 
Part II, Patterns of Adjustment in 
Old Age, includes material on ad- 
justment as correlated to morale, 
marriage, employment, the social self, 
activity and isolation. Part III, Health 
In Old Age, discusses health, status 
and orientations; the use of com- 
munity health resources; and attitudes 
toward the use of community facil- 
ities. 

Sufficient for our purpose here 
would be to mention some facts 
emerging from the tables and indi- 
cate the detailed information which 
the section contains: 

“The widows among the aged are 
the fastest growing group since 
female survivorship in the later years 
is far outstripping that of the males”. 

“Being single in old age does not 
seem conducive to good adjustment 
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except for those who are still em- 
ployed”. 

“One-third of aged people inter- 
viewed, regardless of status, stated 
they would like to belong to a club 
just for older people”. 


The “experience survey” indicated 
that very few programs now existing 
are designed to serve the aged, and 
that the aged make less use of the 
present services than the rest of the 
population. The authors remind us at 
this point that the earlier part of the 
survey leaves no room for doubt 
about the needs for service. 


The prevailing attitude among the 
professionals engaged in community 


social planning preclude the estab- 
lishment of specialized services for 
the aged?” There is little doubt in 
the authors’ minds about the answer 
to their question. If nothing else, 
sheer weight of numbers of aged 
people will soon bring these matters 
to the attention of community plan- 
ners. 


The following quotation is, I be- 
lieve, pertinent for Canadian com- 
munity planning bodies to note: “The 
relative newness of this problem 
makes possible the development of 
service along sound scientific lines 
rather than on the basis of emotional 


appeal”. 


welfare programs was that “youth FLORENCE ZIMMERMAN 
come first”. This question then seems Welfare Council of 
to logically follow: “Does sound Greater Winnipeg 
A FILM 
Angotee, the Story of an Eskimo punishes them almost never. Her 


Boy. Colour. Sound. 


This film opens with Angotee’s 
birth in the igloo and follows him 
through his baby days right up to 
manhood when he in turn marries, has 
a son, and finally sets out with 
parental blessings to make his own 
way. 


16 mm. 


World travellers have noted with 
surprise that in so-called backward 
countries children still obey their 
parents! This is particularly true of 
the Eskimos. Indeed, in this and re- 
lated ways, the Eskimo family has 
something important to tell so-called 
civilized communities about child 
care and family life. 


Social and family life are one for 
the Eskimo mother. She spends her 
time with her family, preparing food, 
making clothing, and raising her 
children. She breast-feeds them long, 
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children are neither tense, over-sensi- 
tive nor excitable. And laughter often 
rocks the family igloo. 

Eskimo children withstand hard- 
ship and pain because they are emo- 
tionally stable. They assume respon- 
sibility with a sense of pride and 
grow to adulthood respecting and 
obeying their parents. 

All these warm and robust quali- 
ties of Eskimo family life emerge in 
the notable film Angotee produced 
by the National Film Borad of 
Canada. 


Special credits are due the produc- 
tion team for this sensitive document 
which will delight audiences of all 
ages and interests. It was written and 
directed by Douglas Wilkinson; 
photographed by Jean Roy; music 
composed by Maurice Blackburn; 
and produced by Michael Spencer. 


Angotee may be borrowed for a 
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nominal sum through most municipal 
or provincial film libraries. It may 


also be obtained by 
Canadian Film _ Institute, 
Street, Ottawa, Ontario. 


writing the 
142 Sparks 
The rental 


charge is $3.00 a showing plus ex- 
press charges. 

Jean MacCrimMon 
Mental Hygiene Institute 
Montreal 


BRIEF NOTICES 


Long Life and Good Health. 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
June, 1957. 20 pp. Free from CBC, 
Department K, Box 500, Toronto. 
Practical suggestions for healthy 
living in the later years. Foreword 
by Mrs. Jean Good, Extension De- 
partment, University of Toronto. 
Articles by Dr. James Tyhurst, 
associate professor of psychiatry, 
McGill University and Dr. Eliza- 
beth Chant Robertson, CBC con- 
sultant on nutrition. Recipes for 
retirement by Mrs. Eustella Lang- 
don, director of CBC “Cooking 
School of the Air.” 


Principles in the Administration 
of Social Agencies, by David 
Weiss. McGill University School 
of Social Work, Montreal (3600 
University Street), 1956. 133 pp. 
and bibliography. Mimeographed. 
Price $2.00, payable with order. 
This is a preliminary statement 

developed for teaching purposes. It 
is being made available in its present 
form, the publishers point out, with 
the thought that it should be useful 
to executives and to teachers and stu- 
dents of social work. The author is 
anxious that it should be read 
critically and is prepared to ex- 
change “material and notes on the 
publication’s usefulness in teaching 
and_ practice”. Acknowledgement 
will be made, he says, in future re- 
visions. 

The Social Welfare Forum, Off- 
cial Proceedings, 83rd Annual 
Forum, National Conference of 
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Social Work, St. Louis, Missouri, 
May 20-25, 1956. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 480 University Avenue, 
Toronto 2. 1956. 273 pp. Price 
$5.25. 


Group Work and Community Or- 
ganization, 1956. Papers pre- 
sented at the 83rd Annual Forum 
of the National Conference of 
Social Work. Oxford University 
Press, 480 University Avenue, 
Toronto 2. 1956. 108 pp. Price 
$2.75. These papers cover a wide 
range of concerns and develop- 
ments in social group work and 
community organization. 


Canada’s Immigration Policy, A 
Critique, by David C. Corbett. 
University of Toronto Press, 
Toronto, 1957. 215 pp. Price $4.00. 
This book, written by Professor 
Corbett, is published under the aus- 
pices of the Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs. It is a des- 
cription and explanation of Cana- 
da’s immigration policy as well as a 
political criticism. Bibliography. 


Child Training Pamphlets, Mental 
Health Division, Department of 
National Health and Welfare. Free. 
Available from provincial Depart- 
ments of Health. ///ness—how can 
| help my child? is the latest in this 


series of publications on child 
training. There are many other 
pamphlets, including Baby Talk, 


Parent Education, Preparing Your 
Child for Hospital, Nervous Habits 
and Discipline. 
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Logan Neighbourhood Graduate Caseworker: for coun- 
Temes selling on family problems. Limited 


load and psychiatric consultation 
requires in student-placement agency. Ex- 
Program Director cellent opportunity for profes- 


Starting Salary $4200-$4800 sional growth within agency and 

ae through psychiatric seminars, fur- 
Two Group Workers ther professional training, and 

Starting Salary $3600-$4200 numerous social work conferences 

available in this vicinity by agency 

Nursery School Director arrangement. Can appoint within 

Starting Salary $2800-$3400 range $3300-$4900. Increments 

BSW $200, MSW $300; joint con- 

tributory retirement and medical- 

hospital schemes available; one 

month vacation. 

aod Apply 

Applications should be addressed F. C. Promo. 

to: 


Good working conditions in a new 
and rapidly expanding agency. 
Excellent personnel practices and 
social work standards maintained. 


Executive Director 
Miss Mary A. HAMILTON Family Service Bureau of 
Executive Director Windsor, Inc. 


294 Ellen Street 737 Louis Avenue 
WINNIPEG 2, Manitoba WINDSOR, Ontario 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
required by 
Council for Social Service 
of the 


Diocese of Toronto 


Challenging position offering much opportunity for inauguration 
and extension of the Church’s concern for better social services. 
Salary $6000. 


Apply to: 
Chairman, D.C.S.S. 
Synod House 
135 Adelaide Street East 
TORONTO 





COUNCIL PUBLICATIONS 


SOCIAL SERVICES FOR UNMARRIED PARENTS 


A discussion of services needed and methods of working helpfully 
with unmarried parents. Of value to lay people as well as to profes- 
sional social workers. Prepared by a committee of the Family and 
Child Welfare Division, The Canadian Welfare Council. 


ee ee ee 


TWO USEFUL LEAFLETS 


A Policy Statement on Adoption Across Borders. Summary of recom- 
mendations on adoption placements across provincial and international 
boundaries panes eee Seer oe : ee! 


Planning a Recreation Building. Basic principles, a guide to building 
standards, sample floor plans 20 cents 


The Completed Series on 
STAFF DEVELOPMENT 


For Staff, Executive and Board Members of Social Agencies 


No.l . . . = «. = «. =A Program of Staff Development 
No.2 . «© «© « Orientation 

No. 3 . ° ° ° ° Staff Meetings 

No. 4 SUPERVISION (New) 


Price 25 cents each. 


DISCOUNTS 
ieoMopies. ... «. @ per cent 


25 or more copies . . . . 20 per cent 


1957 Catalogue of Publications free on request 


Publications Section 
THE CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 


55 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa 3 





